





A GIANT MAP OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


With the Foreign Ministers of 
21 republics meeting at Rio 
de Janeiro this week te plan 
for united defense, Americans 
are keenly aware of the im- 
portant place of Latin America 
in a world at war. The men in 
this picture are piecing te- 
gether the largest map ever 
made of Hispanic America. it 
took 20 years for the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, 
New York, to carry aut this 
grea® project. Fer mere about 
the “Millienth Map,” see 
page 29. 
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FOR VICTORY”—the symbol of popular 
defiance to the Axis war machine—was 
born, a few months ago, in one of those 
spontaneous outbursts of feeling that help 
to shape public opinion in democratic 
nations. According to news stories, it originated with a 
Belgian refugee statesman in London, who hit upon 
the happy idea of an emblem so simple and so universal 
that it could be used by any friend of freedom. It could 
be made with the lifted fingers, chalked on walls in 
the dead of night, translated into the Morse code of 
three dots and a dash, or broadcast by radio. 

Last fall an American citizen took the V as a design 
for a pennant on a boat he was selling to a customer. 
He employed a patent attorney and applied for a 
patent on the design at Washington. His aim—we hope 
it failed—was to obtain exclusive rights on the emblem 
and compel all commercial users of it to pay him royal- 
ties. It is hard to believe that any American would make 
private capital of a symbol and an ideal that belongs 
to patriotic peoples struggling for their freedom! 

In itself the act of this greedy little man was not 
important. But it is a symptom of the way some short- 
sighted people in times of crisis take advantage of the 
sufferings and necessities of others. The manufacturer 
who insists on maintaining “business as usual” énd 
refuses to convert the full facilities of his plant to de- 
fense materials; the: labor leader who demands unrea- 
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“V for Victory” — 


An Editorial 


sonable strike terms or exorbitant dues for the-sake of 


maintaining his own dominating position; the govern- 
ment official who sits languidly in his comfortable office 
immersed in red tape’ and wastefulness; the Chinese 
bandit on the Burma Road who exacts his “squeeze” 
from the endless stream of trucks that carry to his 
besieged nation the lifeblood of resistance—each of 
these, in his own way, is selling the “V” for profit and 
power, instead of victory. They are not representative 
of the majority of conscientious manufacturers, or 
labor, or officials, or Chinese. 

But the planes, tanks, guns, and food that we failed 
to make and move into action in the past year on 
account of our combined selfishness and apathy would 
have saved the lives of thousands of brave soldiers. 

This war will not be won by men and women who 
put their own interests above the public good. It will 
not be won—and it may be lost—by those who line their 
pockets or swell their pride from the blood and tears 
of their fellow men. 

It will be won, and the peace, too, by the people of 
all nations, races, and classes who know that they are 
fighting, not for themselves alone, but for the future of 
mankind. 
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ESE three maps 
cover battle lines in 


hree widely sep- 


joratéd parts of the 


orld. But they are 
ni part of the world- 
ide war with the 

is powers. — 

Nazi reverses in 
ussia may hamper 
forts to aid hard- 
pressed Axis forces in 
libya. At the same 
time, British troops 
fighting in Libya are 
bedly needed to rein- 
orce the defenders of 
Singapore. Libya, 
however, must be 
held to guard against 
a Nazi drive into 
French North Africa 
or against the Near 
East, and Suez. 
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Allied Leaders Plan 
World-Wide Strategy 


js Washington, in Moscow, in Chung- 
king leaders of the nations fighting 
the Axis are laying plans for world-wide 
war on many fronts. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and their advisers conferred 
for long hours at the White House. 
From these meetings came a declara- 
tion by the 26 nations at war with the 
Axis. They pledged a fight to the finish 
against Hitler and his partners, and 
promised to make no separate peace 
with the Axis. 

Mr. Churchill took time off from the 
conferences to make two speeches. “We 
have a time of tribulation before us,” he 
told the Congress of the United States. 
But “the year 1943 will enable us to 
assume the initiative upon an ample 
scale.” 

“I avow my hope and faith, clear and 
inviolate,” he concluded, “that in the 
days to come the British and American 
people will for their own safety and for 
the good of all walk.together in majesty, 
in justice and peace.” 

The Prime Ministers other speech 
was made in Ottawa, during a flying 
visit to Canada. The final phase of the 
war, he told the Canadian Parliament, 
will be “the assault upon the citadels 
and homelands of the guilty powers.” 

In the meantime it was revealed that 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, had been in Moscow for two 
weeks, conferring with —— Stalin. 
And in China’s capital, Chiang Kai-shek 
was — with Britain’s Indian‘Com- 
mander, General Wavell, and with 
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Major General George H. Brett, Com- 
mander of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
As a result of these Allied talks Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald P. Wavell was named 
supreme commander of all anti-Axis 
forces on land, sea, and air in the Far 
East. Major General Brett will be 
second in command. U. S. Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart will command all naval 
forces in the Far East, and General 
Chiang Kai-shek will be supreme com- 
mander of all Allied forces operating in 
China, Indo-China, and Thedand. 


Manila Falls 


The city of Manila, capital of the 
Philippines, and the U. S. naval base at 
nearby Cavite fell to the Japanese in- 
vaders on Jan. 2. All warships were 
removed ftom Cavite before it fell. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur's Filipino and 
American troops, without air support, 
badly outmanned and outgunned, en 
doned the capital. But they did not give 
up the fight. 

They still held strong positions north 
of Manila and on fortified islands in 


Manila Bay. The War me ag 
stated that “the loss of Manila, while 
serious, had not lessened resistance to 
the Japanese attacks. Cavite was the 
principal American naval base in the 
Far East. But arrangements had long 
since been made to base the small Asi- 
atic fleet elsewhere. 


There is nothing to indi- 
cate what General Mac- 
Arthur's plans are now. 
ust before Manila fell he 

d drawn together his 
two forces which had been 
holding off the Japanese 
on my north me: ‘aa 
Falling back into the 
mountains of the Bataan 
peninsula, they might hold 
out for a_ considerable 
time. The Japanese may 
also have trouble reducin 
the fortified island of Cor- 
regidor, in Manila Bay. 

No attempt was made to 
defend Manila itself. It had 
been declared an open 
city. This meant that all 
soldiers and mili estab- 
lishments were wi wn. 
This was done in the hope 
of saving it from bombing. 
Representatives of 44 na- 
tions had agreed at the 
Hague Peace Conference 





in 1907 that “it is forbidden to atta 
or bombard, by any means whatever, 
towns, vil’ ges, dwellings or buildings 
that are no: defended.” 


This rule of international law was re.- 


in the F*3t World War. lp 
1940 the Germans did not bomb Paris 
when it was declared an open city. But 
this did not save Manila. The Japanese 
bombed it repeatedly after troops and 
anti-aircraft guns were withdrawn. 

In a report to the War 

General MavArthur asked for bomb 
ings of Japanese cities. Officials in 
Washington said these bombings might 
be delayed until Allied air power in 
the Far East is built up, but that 
Japan’s cities would pay heavily in the 
future for the attack on Manila. 


Semper Fidelis 


“As heroic a passage in American 

military history as ever was inscribed.” 
That was how one writer described the 
defense of Wake Island by a handful of 
United States Marines and naval medical 
men. 
The island fell to the Japanese on 
Dec. 22, after a fourteen-day =r Tue 
fate of its defenders is not yet known. 
But the story of their heroic defense has 
been told by the Navy. 

There were 378 Marines and seven 
members of naval medical personnel on 
Wake when the war began. Japanese 
bombers attacked them without wam- 
ing on the morning of Dec. 8. The gar- 
rison had only twelve fighter planes, 
seven of which were destroyed on the 
ground in the first attack. The others 
succeeded in driving off the Japanese. 

But they came back. Day after day, 
night after night, they kept attacking 
by air anc sea. More than 200 fighter 
plones andl light" and beat bombers 
strafed the i . Long-range naval 
guns poured in shells. 

The little garrison took a heavy toll 
of the attackers. They destroyed at least 
a dozen Japanese planes, a cruiser, 2 
destroyer, and a submarine, and dam- 
aged other ships. 

On Dec. 22 the Japanese closed in 
for the kill. The Marines’ two remaining 
planes outfought the attacking bombers 
until they were both shot down. Thov- 
sands of Japanese troops landed on the 
beaches under naval protection. “The 
issue is in doubt,” Major fames Patrick 
S Devereaux, commander of the Ma- 
rines, radioed in his last message. After 
that came silence. 
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OF EVENTS | 





OF NATIONAL 


AND WORLD NEWS 





Struggle for Malaya 


The Japé continue to fight their 
way slowly down the Malay Peninsula 
toward Sin while the British 
strengthen defenses of this vital 
naval pea js he 

On west, Japanese troops have 
pushed past the town of Ipoh. A good 
highway Ry run pws 
south from Ipoh to Singapore. - 
ish defenses stiffened and slowed up the 
invaders. British troops were fighting to 
delay the Japanese advance and infli 
as many casualties as possible. 

On the east coast the fighting centered 
around Kuantan, which the japanese 
finally captured. Kuantan is important 
because a good road connects it with 
the Central Malayan Railway, 80 miles 
to the west. 

Singapore itself was bombed heavily. 
Gen. Sir Henry Pownall, new British 
commander in chief in the Far East, de- 

is on the way” and 
inch 


The Japanese struck sporadic 
at the Netherlands Indies whi 


around Sin 

fighting back valiantly. Indeed, 
now, most of the J i 
have been sent to ra bottom by 
Dutch bombers and submarines. 


Russian Offensive Continues 


Adolph Hitler for the first time failed 
to predict victory in his New Year's 
message to the German le. Instead, 
he told them that there will be “still 
harder battles for 1942 if we are to cir- 


in the news as the Russians won 

city after city. The recapture of 

ga cleared an important communi- 
cations network. Staritsa was in Rus- 
an hands again. Soviet were 
within a few miles of Mozhaisk, their 
objective in the Moscow sector. 


next 

Russian ds around Mozhaisk 
a ace ae cet tr de 
Nazis and force them to surrender or 


face complete destruction, Hitler was 
reported to have to the Moscow 
front to try to rally. his troops. 

In the south the Russians opened a 
“combined land, sea and air offensive 
of major p ” to reconquer the 
Crimea. Their control of the air and of 


Meanwhile, reports from Sweden in- 
dicate an approaching crisis in Finland. 
Russia’s successful counter-attaeks, plus 
the desperate food situation in Finland, 
may force this nation to seek peace. 


Diplomatic Puzzle 
The seizure of the islands of St. 


has raised a serious diplomatic problem 

for the United States Covernment. 
- The’ State Department 

has called the Free French 


cumscribe the powerful foe that con- — 


fronts us.” 
One of those battles was raging even 
as he spoke. The Germans were still 


falling back along the line before the . 


furious Russian counter-offensive. F, 
from beaten, the Nazis were offerin 
“very heavy resistance.” But they faced 
real disaster if did not soon suc- 
ceed in halting the Soviet advance. 

The German press gave three reasons 
for the Russian successes. (1) The Rus- 
sian winter, which is just entering its 
really cold stage. (2) The enormous 
reserves of Russian manpower. (3) The 
“sta gering abundance” of Russian war 
supp ‘ 


lieve that the men of Vichy 
are completely tied up 
with Hitler and that there 
is no point in trying to cul- 
tivate their ‘cad P- 
The United States gov- 
ernment, however, thinks 
it is still worth while try- 
ing to a Vichy. 


‘ 
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They hope in this way to prevent Vichy 
from “lending” its warships and naval 
bases to Hitler. 

Some defenders of the State Depart- 
ment say there is a still more im t 
reason for the attitude it has taken on 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. We agreed 
with the other American republics at 
the Havana Cofference in 1940 that we 
would not permit any colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere to be transferred 
from one European power to another. 
To allow this to happen in the case of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon might weaken 
the whole structure of inter-American 
cooperation. ' 

In an attempt to find a satisfactory 
solution, State Department officials are 
busy conferring with British, Canadian 
and French representatives. One pro- 
“ary compromise is to give the islands 

ck to Vichy but to set up Allied con- 
trol over their radio station. It is feared 
that this radio has been sending out in- 
formation which helps the Germans in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 


The Commandos Strike 


The British Commandos are at work 
again. These are the specially trained 
raiders whose job it is to make hit-and- 
run attacks on the coast of occupied 
Europe. They have recently made two 
successful raids. 

In the first they were aided by units 
of the British Navy and the Royal Air 
Force. A surprise dawn landing was 
made at the Norwegian port of Vaagsoe, 


At top is one of the coast defense guns guarding 
Corregidor, the gateway to Manila’s harbor. Below is 
Y- @ section of Corregidor’s vast underground arsenal. 
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halfway between Trondheim and Ber- 
gen. German troops put up a stubborn 
defense. There was a brisk house-to- 
house fight which lasted for five hours. 

The British killed, wounded or took 
prisoner the entire garrison of more 
than 200 German soldiers. They de- 
stroyed factories, dynamited and spiked 
coast defense guns. Eight German ships, 
oil tanks and ammunition stores were 


“blitzed.” Then the British withdrew . 


with their prisoners and those Nor- 
wegian inhabitants of the town who 
wanted to escape to England. The op- 
eration was “entirely successful in all 
respects,” London reported. 

The second raid was on the Lofoten 
islands, off northern ‘Norway. These 
islands had been the scene of the first 
raid ever made by the Commandos, nine 
months ago. 

All the British ships and men returned 
unharmed from this latest expedition. 
They brought with them German and 
Quisling prisoners and about 100 Nor- 
wegian men and women who wished to 
come to England. 

A German patrol vessel was sunk and 
Nazi sea communications in the area 
“completely disorganized,” the Admir- 
alty announced. The raiders remained 
on the islands for almost three days. 


Cars and Tires Rationed 


America has been called “a nation on 
wheels” because of the vast number of 
automobiles in the country. But the war 
is going to put many motorists back on 
their feet again. 

Tires were the first to go. In normal 
times American automobile drivers use 
an average of 4 million new tires a 
month. On account of the rubber short- 
age the OPM has announced that only 
356,974 tites will be available for 
civilian use in January. These will be 
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Christian Science Monitor 


rationed out among the various states 
and counties. Local boards will be ap- 
pointed to distribute them among in- 
dividuals. People who want tires just 
for their own private use will find it 
practically impossible to get them. 

Next came the turn of the automo- 
biles themselves. On Jan. 1 the OPM 
imposed a complete ban on the retail 
sale of new passenger cars and of light 
and heavy trucks. No restrictions were 
put on used or second-hand cars. On 
Jan. 15 a rationing plan similar to that 
applied to tires will-be set up. 

This is preliminary to a complete halt 


in the production of passenger cars and - 


light trucks for ordin civilian use. 
It was-said that this would come within 
“a few weeks.” 

The government is watching prices of 
goods as well-as shortages. The Ameri- 
can Tobacce Company raised the price 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes. Price ‘Adele 
istrator Henderson asked them to with- 
draw the increase. They refused. Mr. 
Henderson thereupon ordered that man- 
ufacturers’ prices for all cigarettes be 
fixed at the levels that previled on 
Dec. 26. A full investigation of cig- 
arette manufacturing costs will be 
undertaken in the immediate future. 


Spending and Saving 


Production of airplanes, tanks, guns 
and other war materials will be in- 
creased as rapidly as possible until we 
are spending half the national income 
on them, President Roosevelt declared 
the other day. This would mean that we 
would spend about $50 billion dn the’ 
war in the fiscal year 1943. 

If we do this the government will 
have to cut its other expenditures. A 
committee headed by Senator Byrd of 
Virginia has been studying > to save 
money. Its report recommends savings 


of $1,301,075,000 in non-defense spend- 
ing. The committee suggests doing away 
with the CCC altog -Itw cut 
out all non-defense activities of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Money 
spent on the WPA, on public works and 
on the federal highway program would 
be reduced. 

. Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
turned in a separate report attacking the 
committee’s recomme ions. The cuts, 
he said, would hit “the very lowest 
income groups among our population.” 
They would interfere with social re- 
forms “whith are vital to the successful 
conduct of total war.” “No one can dis- 
agree with the general objective,” Mr. 
La Follette declared. “The crux of the 
matter is . . . where is the waste?” 

A few days later the Brookings Insti- 
tution issued a report on the same sub- 
ject. It went even further than Senator 
Byrd’s report. cuts would 
amount to $2,085 million. Many of these 
are the same as those called for in the 
Byrd report. But more money would be 
saved on payments to farmers and on 
highways, flood control and public 
works projects. 


News Roundup 


The British are still busy cleaning up in 
Libya. They have pushed the Germans 
south of Agedabia. But they tly 
have not succeeded in destroying Ger- 
man army as completely as they had hoped. 
They admit that General Rommel still has 
considerable infantry and tank strength. 
And they say that the Agedabia area af- 
fords “a strong natural ition for de- 
fense.” But though the army in 
Libya is not destroyed it is badly beaten. 
Its only hope seems to lie in being reached 
by reinforcements. To prevent this British 
bombing planes are pounding at German 
bases across the Mediterranean, in Greece 
and Crete. The British have also co [aa 
Bardia, far behind their lines. A small force 
of Germans had holed up here as the main 
battle swept past them. 

. 


Although Japanese forces are scattered 
all over the western Pacific, they have still 
managed to start a new offensive in China. 
For the third time since the war began, 
they attacked Changsha, capital of Hunan 
province. The first Japanese assault on this 
city failed. Last summer they cai it 
but withdrew after three days. In this third 
attempt they have fought their way into 
the suburbs of the city, but the Chinese 
report that the Japanese have been routed 
with heavy losses. 

a 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, at his own request, 
has been relieved of the leadership of the 
All-India National Congress party. a 
is opposed to cooperating with Britis 
in the war. At first the peter 
party agreed with him. But many of 

ve begun to change their minds as the 
war moved nearer to India’s frontiers. It 
is believed that they are now ready to work 
with the British. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


cut THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES — We 
Na- ok the Philippines from Spain after the Spanish- 
seas! American War of 1898. But many Americans did not 
= think we should try to control people 7,000 miles 
away. We wefe unwilling, however, to return the 
nsin lands to the misrule of Spain. Another nation 
the night take the Philippines if we gave them up. 
Congress passed an act in 1934 to give the Phil- 
on.” ippines their independence. This act gave the Fili- 
re- pinos a period of ten years to learn how to run their 
ssful own affairs. Then they were to become completely 
dis- hee in 1946. But many Filipinos feared Japan. 
‘he When Japan attacked on December 7, 1941, 
the problem of independence was put aside while 
nsti- filipinos and Americans fought the invaders. 
sub- Even though the Philippines are lost for the | 
present, America will back up President Roose- | 
velt’s promise: “I give to the people of the Philip- 
pines my solemn pledge that their freedom will be 
redeemed and their independence established . .” 










































































GENERAL 
MANILA. 8Y THE TREATY 
OF SPAIN CEDED THE PHILIPPINES | 
TO US. IN RETURN FOR $20,000, 000, | — 
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AUPINO NATIONALISTS LED BY AGUINALDO TAKING UP THE “WHITE MAN'S BURDEN, 
REBELLED AGAINST AMERICAN OCCUPA- AMER S BUILT yy ¢ Bee ae AND 

NON, STUBBORN GUERRILLA FIGHTING AND SET UP HES FOR LOCAL | |/’. 
LASTED FROM 1899 TO 190). NA 
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me FOLLOWED THE. FLAG. MORE 
THAN 75 PER CENT OF ALL EXPORTS 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES WENT TO THE US. 
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WHEN JAPAN SUDDENLY ATTACKED LAST MONTH, THE FILIPINOS AND 
AMERICANS, UNDER GEN. Mac ARTHUR, BRAVELY FACED OVERWHELM: 
ING ODDS BUT JAPAN'S LARGER FORCES AND AIR POWER PREVAILED, 


/ — 
CONVINCED THAT Sal kannare OF FILIPINOS WANTED 
NOEPENDENCE, CONGRESS IN 1934 PASSED THE 
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SOLDIER 


Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


2. Work and Play 


Camp Edwards, Mass. 
December 15, 1941 
Dear Bit: 

They say the first thirteen weeks 
of the Army are the hardest. During 
that time the “Boot” undergoes a 
metamorphosis and becomes the 
well-known “Buck Private.” Not only 
does he lear all the tricks of the 
soldiering trade, but he learns to get 
along with the powers that be, his 
Corporal, his Sergeant, and his of- 
ficers. He doesn’t see much of his 
officers, but he does see a lot of his 
“Sarge” and his Corporal, the boys 
that see to it you are on the ball. 
They do a lot of yelling at times; you 
never think they know what it is all 
about, yet in the end you seem to 
become a pretty good soldier. 

They keep you busy too. When 
you're not grinding the cinders with 
a rifle, they have you in the class- 
room learning the science of bullets 
and bayonets. Later on, if you show 
the interest and aptitude, you may 
get sent to one of the many specialist 
schools in the camp and learn such 
jobs as radio communication, cook- 
ing, mechanics, and the like. For the 
boys that don’t think the Army agrees 
with them, they have a special school 
called K. P. Unfortunately, most of 
us at one time or another have te 
learn the fine art of peeling spuds, 
scrubbing tables and floors, and 
washing dishes—that’s the way the 
Army takes care of the Goldbrickers, 
the Gripes, and the Apple Polishers. 

They have another course, too, 
Bill. I call it the school for the care 
and feeding of blisters. You raise 
your own crops. Three times a week 
they take us out on hikes to condition 
us for the maneuvers to come. These 
walks average from ten to twenty 
miles apiece—tho’ to us they seem 
much longer. 

One interesting part of our train- 
ing takes place out on the rifle and 
artillery ranges. It is there that we 
actually use the various weapons we 
are given. After many hours of aim- 
ing and trigger-pulling, practice in 
the barracks. we rookies are finally 





allowed to go out to the range. We 
are given “live” ammunition, and 
for a couple of days blast away at _ 
the targets to our hearts’ content. 

You know, this modern fighting is 
not like the fighting of the last war. 
Surprisingly enough we are learning 
the tactics used by our forefathers in 
the colonial days—Indian fighting. 
What with tanks and trucks, the 
Army can’t afford to sit around and 
wait for things to happen, so 
and deception are the order of the 
day. Many hours are spent learning 
defense against tank and airplane 
attacks. We learn camouflage meth- 
ods for hiding men and equipment. 
It’s a tricky job to hide a huge five- 
ton truck from air and ground obser- 
vation, but it can be done. And, you 
would think it a simple process to 
get in and out of a truck in a hurry, 
but there is a right way and a wron« 
way—we learn that too. 

From what I have said-so far you 
would think that there wasn’t much 
time to do anything but work. Quite 
to the contrary, from five-thirty in the 
afternoon until taps our time is our 
own and we oie spend it as we 
please. Our camp is like a big city in 
many respects. There are theaters 
where we may see the latest pictures. 
Many times they show them free of 
charge. There are canteens where we 
may buy almost anything we might 
need. There are libraries, restaurants, 
a guest house, a post office and West- 
ern Union, plus a complete camp 
telephone exchange. 

They have organized baseball and 
football leagues with playoffs with 
teams from other camps. Almost 
every week-end there is some dance 
the fellows may go to. There is no 
lack of free entertainment if you 
want it. 

Well, Bill, I'm beginning to feel 
more like a soldier now, especially 
after these last few weeks of training 
—and oe are beginning to treat 
me more like one. The Army isn’t 
such a bad place after all. Once you 
get used to routine, the discipline, 
and the outdoor life soldiering be- 


comes second nature to a fellow. It’s 
a pretty democratic way of life too. 
You might be interested in something 
that happened only a few days ago. 
A visitor came into our barracks 
one Sunday afternoon to look the 
lace over. He was talking to one of 
the boys near me, who was pointing 
out his buddies on the neatby bunks, 





The wrong way to get out of a truck. 


“Well,” said the soldier, “that 
fellow is from a farm up in Maine, 
and the one next to him is a Polish 
boy from a mill town in Connecticut. 
La Pierre hails from Trois Rivieres, 
in Canada, his pal Louis ran a Greek 
restaurant in South Boston. That card 
game over there reads from left to 
right: Maguire, Kelley, Shea, and 
Reilly, pretty good Irishme n I'd say.” 

“Where are you from?” asked the 
visitor. 

“I'm from Lithuania. Three years 
ago I managed to sneak out of 
Europe and come to America as a 
student. I have my first papers now.” 

“And you call this the Yankee 
Division?” The visitor obviously was 
curious. 

“We're all Yankees now, aren't 
we?” 

That was his answer, Bill, and 
I guess there wasn’t anything more 
to be said. One may pick out almost 
any outfit in the Army, and the same 
thing holds true—it’s a cross section 
of United States where 7 
race, creed and color. is represen 


Cxucx® 
* Private Ist Class Charles Brinley Rus- 


sell, Headquarters Detachment, 182d Infan- 
try, 26th Division, Camp Edwards, Mass. 
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Singapore, Powerful British 
Base, Key to Defense of 
Malaya and East Indies Is 
Menaced by Japanese Drive 








PRAZ>,, 


the Far East. It controls the 
trading routes between the 


Qe Far E is the cross-roads of 


East and West. Singapore also is the/ | 


world’s strongest fortress. And this 
means that the “Lion City” holds the 
keys to a rich storehouse of raw 
materials needed by the armies and 
navies of a world at war. 

British guns and warships at Sing- 
apore can hamper Japan's attempts 
to seize the rich N lands East 
Indies, nearest source of the oil so 
badly needed by the Japanese to fuel 
their war sinha Singapore also 
controls vital supplies of rubber and 
tin used -by armies and navies. Tin 
comes from the Malay Peninsula. 
Rubber comes from: Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 


The city of Singapore is on ‘an _ by British officials. “ the sinking of the battleship Prince 
island at the tip of Malay Pen- The island is hilly and is covered of Wales and the battle cruiser 
insula. It is separated fronrthe main- with dense tropical shrubbery. The Repulse by torpedo bombers gave 4 


land by the Strait of Johore. To the 
southwest—across the Straits of Ma- 
lacca— is the Dutch Island of Suma- 
ta. Singapore island is 27 miles 
lng by 14 wide, and has an area 
of 225 square miles. The city, which 
lies on the southern shore, has a 
ulation of 650,000. There are of 000 
Malays, 8,000 whites, and every 
other nationality there is—except 
japanese. They were sent home three 
weeks before the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific. 

Singapore is noted for: (1) its 
high temperature (generally around 
100 degrees); (2) heavy rainfall 
(there is a soaking rain every morn- 
ing at 5 o'clock); (8) high cost of 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1941 by the Newspaper PM, New Ye 


This map of Singapore shows why it 
ranks as Britain’s strongest,fortress. Inset 
map indicates its strategic importance. 


swimming, played cricket or tennis, 
and had dinner about nine in the 
evening. 

The city is the seat of government 
for the British crown colony known 
as the Straits Settlements. The native 
states on the Malay Peninsula are 
ruled by sultans, who are “advised” 


waaig stung se & rend 
tive, because of the -working 
Chinese farmers. Rubber is an im- 
portant cane The highest of the 
island’s hills is called Tin Hill, for 
Singapore lies in an area that pro- 
duces one-third or more of the 
world’s tin. 

Singapore does not look like a 
fortress city at first glance. There 
are barbed wire entanglements and 
machine gun . But the big 18- 
inch coast defense guns—capable of 
hurling shells 20 to 25 miles—are 
hiddén nd. There are un- 
derground fuel tanks, and food stores 
big enough to supply defense forces 


and the fleet for many months. The 


the Malay peninsula—Singapore’s 
“back door” approach—would cause 
trouble. 

It was at Singapore's “back door” 
that the Japanese’ began hammering 
when the Far East war started on 
December 7. And the first moves 
by Japan upset British plans. The 
British had counted on immediate 
help from the U. S. Pacific” Fleet. 
But the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor delayed American aid. And 


Japan naval control of the China 
Sea. Other British moves come under 
the heading of “too little and too 
late.” 

Protection was not provided for 
air fields in Malaya. The Japanese 
capture of Kota Bharu, for instance, 
gave them a strong foothold from 
the start. As late as September the 
British did little about Japanese 
activity in Thailand, Malaya’s north- 
ern neighbor. The Japanese had 
bases prepared in advance in Thai- 
land. Then when the Thai govern- 
ment surrendered quickly to invad- 
ing Japanese forces the way was 
open for an air and land attack on 


Malaya. The hot, damp jungles of 








living (most of its food is im Navy yard is large enough to hold Malaya, which climb up the sides 
from Australia and Europe). g the w British fleet. Two_of its of high mountain ranges, were ex- 
peacetime the E in Singa- drydocks can handle modern battle- ed to cause the Japanese plenty . 
pore took it easy. got up late, ~ of trouble. But according to F. Till- | 
worked only im the morning, and fol- British commanders were confi- man Durdin of the New York Times, 
bwed their lunch with a two-hour dent that Singapore's guns could re- the Ja; were prepared for 
fiesta di the hottest part of the pulse sea attack. But they ad- junglg fighting and seemed to know 
May. In the afternoon they went mitted that a Japanese conquest of every path in this wilderness: A 
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“The Japanese regulars,” he wrote, 
“have a unique uniform, consisting only 
of light khaki shorts, a_ sleeveless 
upper garment that looks like an un- 
dershirt, and low rubber shoes .. . 
Patrols armed with tommy guns (auto- 
matic rifles) sometimes work toward 
British positions for days. They lie low 
and conceal themselves in the under- 
growth, and then attack from all direc- 
tions . . . The Japanese tactics are lead- 
ing to a savage warfare of movement, 
ambush, surprise, and encirclement . . . 
One observer said, ‘It is like fighting 
Indians with tommy guns.’ A British 
cfficer described the confused struggle 
thus: “The British and Japanese are, 
chasing each other around the rubber 
trees.” ” 

Low-flying bombers working with 


tanks (some of them one-man ma- 


in Sarawak, British colony which shares 
with the Netherlands the great island 
of Borneo. But the main Japanese 
drives were directed at Singa' and 
the Philippines. The Dutch, however, 
did not wait for an attack. The Neth- 
erlands Navy of three cruisers, eight 
destroyers and fifteen submarines left 
its base at Surabaya to slash at Japan- 
ese shipping routes. The air force of 
about 600 planes, mostly Américan- 
made, aided the British and Americans. 
A native newspaper told its readers to 
“sharpen your knives for the defense 
of your country.” 

More than a dozen pee trans- 

rts, supply vessels, and warships havé 
een a by Dutch submarines or 
bombing planes. One report recently 
credited Dutch bombers with sinking 
12 Japanese transports off the southern 
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Photo by P. P. C. 


An Australian Soldier Takes His Stand Beside a Malayan Rubber Tree. 


chines) finally blasted holes in the Brit- 
ish defense lines. Here, again, air 
support was “too late” in arriving. The 
important island fortress of Penang, on 
the west coast, and the tin mining 
center, Ipoh, were taken by the in- 
vaders. In some areas the Japanese 
reached the belt of fairly flat, open 
ground some 250 miles above - Singa- 

re. 

rhe first British move at tightening 
their defenses was the removal of easy- 
going Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham. Lieut. General Sir 
Henry Pownall replaced him as com- 
mander in chief of British forces in 
the Far East. He began organizing his 
force of Australians, English, Scotch, 
Indians, Malayan natives and Burmese 
for a determined stand above Singa- 


re. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch to the south 
of Singapore had not been idle. The 
Japanese made no immediate attack 
on the East Indies. They landed troops 


pha ape Island of Mindanao. The 


Dutch realized that if the Japanese 
took Malaya and the Philippines, then 
the islands of Borneo, Java, and Su- 
matra would be next on their list. 

Also annoyed by Far Eastern events 
was the Netherlands Indies’ neighbor 
to the south—the British dominion of 
Australia. The best of Australia’s fight- 
ing men are with the British in Libya, 
or in the jungles of Malaya. And if 
a falls, Australia will be men- 
a y the Japanese. Speaking harslily 
of Britain’s feeble effort in the Far East, 
Australian Prime Minister John Curtin 
declared: 

“I make it clear that Australia looks to 
America, free from any gs about the 
traditional links of fri ip to Britain. 
.. . We shall exert our energy toward shap- 
ing a plan, with the United States as its 
keystone, giving our country confidence 
and ability to hold out until the tide of 
battle swings against the enemy. .. .” 


It is plain that the ABCD powers 


(America, Britain, China, and the 
Dutch) need to improve their teamwork 
in the Far East, and rush_reinforce- 
ments to threatened points without 
delay. A master plan for the world-wide 
war is being worked out by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
in Washington. But a plan of action on 
the spot in the Far East is needed. 
The first step toward such a Far East 
plan was taken last week in Washing- 
ton. President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill announced that Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald P. Wavell, chief of 
British forces in India, had been ap- 
inted “supreme commander” of all 
ABCD land, air, and naval forces. 


General Wavell will be assisted by 
Major General George H. Brett, chief 
of the U. S. Army Air Corps, who will 
be deputy supreme commander, and by 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, commander 
in chief of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet, who 
will lead all naval forces under General 
Wavell. : 

In addition, General Chiang Kai-shek 
will be supreme commander of all 
ABCD forces that may operate in 
China, Indo-China, or Thailand. In fact, 
the ABCD forces may launch an attack 
soon from China in an effort to aid tie 
British in Malaya. 

Although Singapore remains the key 
objective of Japan's Far East campaign, 
there are indications that the Japanese 
may not seek to take this fortress by a 
direct attack. They may try to encircle 
Singapore by striking at weaker points 
first. For example, the Ja’ now 
threaten the Netherlands ies from 
bases in Sarawak, from Mindanao in 
the eye and from Penang, 
which is only 200 miles across the Strait 
of Malacca from northeast Sumatra. 

If the Japanese could occupy Suma- 
tra and Java they would have Bieepore 
almost completely surrounded and iso- 
lated. Back of this plan is the that 
Singapore can be taken without ag- 
ing its valuable naval base equipment 
and drydocks. 

The British and the Netherlands 
Indies are getting ready for any direc- 
tion that the Japanese may take—either 
encirclement or a head-on land and 
naval assault. Singapore's air and naval 
forces must be strengthened, however, 
or the “Lion City” will be unable to 
block Japanese assaults on the Indies. 

The fate of the Indies, and of Singa- 
pore, may rest on how soon American 
naval air reinforcements can reach 
the Far East. U. S. forces have been 
“too late” to save the gallant defenders 
of Manila. But the total loss of the 
Philippines, though a® heavy blow, will 
“at as serious as the loss of the 

ies and Singapore. Japanese con- 
quest of Singapore a the Indies 
would certainly prolong the Pacific War 
for years. 
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HE most important thing about 

the history of the United States 

is that it is the history of an ex- 
panding nation. Other nations, too, 
have expanded, but none under aus- 
pices as favorable or with results as 
spectacular. For the United States 
was fortunate, as we have seen, in 
having constantly in her hinterland 
hundreds of millions of acres of rich 
so|—acres untilled by any other 
civilized people, uncontrolled by any 
major power. 

\lways, until the twentieth cen- 
tury, the United States had a frontier 
and beyond it open land; always 
\mericans were engaged in moving 
westward into. that frontier. This 
process, which began very early: in 
our colonial history, was immensely 
speeded by independence, by the 
acquisition of land westward to the 
Mississippi, by the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, by the subsequent annexation 
of Oregon and ifornia and the 
Spanish Southwest. 

With independence Americans, for 
the first time, had control of their 
land system, and arranged that 
land should be made available, in 
comparatively small tracts, for set- 
tlers. With independence, too, repub- 
lican and democratic forms of gov- 


ernment were assured for the settlers_ 


in the west. And, finally, the estab- 
lishment of a strong Union gave 
assurance that the west would be 
administered for the benefit of the 
entire nation, that protection would 
be given against Indian attacks, and 
that internal improvements could be 
carried through by a government 
strong and rich. 

Why did Americans, by the thou- 
sands and the tens of thousands, 
pour into the trans-Alleghany West? 
_ went west because this seemed 

e land of opportunity. The older 
east was far pee by 
our present-day standards, but to 
many contemporaries it seemed over- 
crowded, and opportunities there 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


were being constantly circumscribed. 
The best land of New England was 
already taken up; the best soil of the 
seaboard South was being exhausted 
by tobacco and cotton; industry was 
not yet sufficiently developed to af- 
ford many openings to ambitious 
young men. But in.the west was land 
to be had for the taking — land fabu- 
lously rich. There were, to be sure, 


\payments that hed to be made, but 


so rapidly did land increase in value 
that these might be met by judicious 
sale of some of the improved acre- 
age. The west, too, offered a greater 
degree of social equality, greater 
personal freedom, "than the older 
East. It was not only the land of op- 


ae 


portunity, but the land of adventure. 
Or so, at least, it seemed. 

Soon the richness, the beauty, the 
freedom of the west became leyen- 
dary. 














_ “This is the country for a man to 
enjoy himself,” wrote young Samuel 
Crabtree to his brother back in Eng- 
land. “I saw more peaches and apples 
rotting on the than would sink 
the British fleet. I was at many planta- 
tions in Ohio where they no more knew 
the number of their hogs than myself. 
And they have such flocks of turkeys, 

, ducks and hens as would rise 
va. . . The poorest family hire ened 
or two and some sheep and in the fall 
can gather as many apples and peaches 
as serve the ong ge ... There is 
enough to 0! ing a n 
on ieee Week aie tae Sib ee 


or woman speak a word against the gov- 


ernment or the price of provisions. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


poorest families adorn the table three 
times a day like a wedding dinner — 
tea, coffee, beef, fowls, pies, eggs, 
oes good bread; and their favoriie 

verage is whisky or peach brandy. 
Say, is it so in England?” 

No wonder another Englishman, 
Morris Birkbeck, could write “Old 
America seems to be breaking up 
and moving westward.” It was, in- 
deed, and to the throngs from “old 
America” were shortly added re- 
cruits from the «ld world — young 
men like Samuel Crabtree and his 
brother who knew it was not “so in 
England.” In the first ten years of the 
new century the population of Ohio 
increased from 45 to 230 thousand; 
another ten years and it was over 
half a million. In the same period of 
time Kentucky almost doubled her 
paren, Tennessee increased 
our-fold, Indiana thirty-fold, and 
even distant Missouri, almost unin- 
habited at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, boasted over 66,000 persons 
twenty years later. 


What were the effects of this im- 
mense movement into the New 
West? The New West strengthened 
nationalism and helped allay sec- 
tional and state jealousies. It encour- 
aged social equality and advanced 
political democracy. It added greatly 
to the strength and the wealth of the 
nation. It effectively eliminated any 
threats from England to the north or 
Spain to the south and west. It en- 
couraged the industrialization of the 
east by affording new markets for 
eastern products; it encouraged im- 
migration by opening new lands for 
emigrants. It came, shortly, to hold 
the balance of power in American 
politics and, in 1828, sent Andrew 
Jackson to the White House. It was 
the proving ground for old world 
and eastern institutions — social, po- 
litical, cultural — and modified and 
Americanized those institutions. It 
came to be the most American part 
of America. 

















citizens by doing something con- 
structive now for their community. 
What can students do? Here is one 
answer. It was given by the North High 
School Hi-Y Club of Columbus, Ohio. 
The Club’s special “movie commit- 
tee” found an ideal way in which young 
people may help themselves and their 
community — participation in a 
project for social betterment. With the 
advice and help of semi-professionals 
in this line, the “movie committee” re- 
cently completed a 16mm, 20-minute 
sound film, “Tomorrow’s Citizens,” de- 
picting recreational needs in Columbus. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
lack of parks in relation to the general 
slum problems of juvenile delinquency, 
poor school facilities, bac housing, 


S itizens can learn to be good 


left: Hi-Y movie 
makers in action. This 
house had no interior 
stairway. Note the 
cart lead of coal be- 
side the building. The 
rubbish in the fore- 


people in slums live. 


A family with six 
children paid $15 per 
month for this house. 
The roof leaked, and 
consequently the 
plaster in the bed- 
room was unsafe. 
The only source of 
heat was from a 
stove in the kitchen. 


overcrowding, ill health, inadequate 
sanitation facilities, and inefficient trash 
collection. 

Six of the fourteen months work re- 
quired for the film were spent in re- 
search. The committee members, 
headed by Bob Holmes, chairman, John 
Cook, Jim Owen, and Bob Davis, ae- 
companied the City Health Department 
inspectors on trips to the slums. They 
smelled the stench of overcrowded 
rooms, saw the effect of poverty on chil- 
dren, and got a “jolt” far more effective 
than mere statistics could give them. 

But statistics were not neglected. The 
Hi-Y boys visited government housing 
projects, interviewed real estate men, 
the housing authority director, and got 
data from housing authorities in 20 
cities. They also collected facts on in- 


Action, Camera! 
Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 
Lii=C=- on Ne, 22—Nerth HY Club, Columbus, Ohio= 
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comes, rents, density of population, dis- 
tribution of parks, schools. and juvenile 
delinquency in Columbus. 

Putting these facts together in a 
scenario proved to the movie makers 
that good writing is “one-tenth inspira- 
tion and nine-tenths perspiration.” The 
script-writing was made doubly difficult 
by the fact that the boys had different 
political beliefs and could not agree on 
what should be done about the slum 
problem. 

Two nationally known movie author- 
ities, Dr. Edgar Dale and Professor 
William Hart of Ohio State University 
advised the scenario writers and -aade 
it possible for them to see a “March of 
Time” film and Pare Lorenz's docu- 
mentary film, “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains.” But the real work was done by 


“Editing” the film “Tomorrow's Citizens.” The Hi-Y Club of North High School financed 
the film from the treasury, and by economy and planning kept the cost down to $54. 


This excellent scene gives a 


comparison between a typical slum dwelling and « 


good 
comfortable middie class home. Sanitary facilities in the slums are very inadequate. 


All photos by Carl Barklow 
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small, wall-dwellin Seger at could 
not be photograp 

problem was solved when 
boys accidentally found a substitute 
large enough—a two-inch water beetle. 
He found it in his own basement at 


“An even greater problem was get- 
ting a close-up of a rat—alive. Slum rats 
were too ferocious to be captured. They 
wouldn’t hold still for the camera. Un- 
daunted, the committee borrowed a 
white rat from the Animal Research De- 
partment of Ohio State University, 
blacked it up with coal dust, for a faked 
but pssst“ authentic picture. 

“A less successful shot was the pano- 
ramic view of the city which was taken 
by a student in an airplane. The wind 
bulleted the Say 2 eee ee See 
sulting picture gave the impression 
the Ba was falling through a jerky 
tail spin into the town’s highest sky- 
scraper. A less ‘sensational, but far 
stea series of shots was taken from 
the top of the same anys 

After four months of ting the 
film was edited. Scenes were agp gts 
“cut,” put in correct sequence, and as- 
sembled in-a 510 feet long with a 
running time of 20 minutes. A constant 
verbal explanation runs in synchroniza- 
tion with the film. This sound nts. 
of the narrators’ — -_ mu: 
background, was done free charge in 
the studios of radio station WCOL. The 
narrators were Gene Ragle and Walter 
Fulton. Other Hi-Y members who 
assisted on the film were Don bell, 
Joe Deutschle, Dan Tanner, and 
z ‘its first showin September 

Since its g on 
20, the film has re one showing 
every two and a days. The out- 
standing shows to date have been in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, before a at 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and to 600 Freshmen in the 
College of Education at Ohio State 
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Admiral Ernest J. King 


appointment of Admiral Ernest 

"J. King as Commander in Chief of 
the United States Fleet (a job 
which Navy men designate by CIN- 
CUS) writes in Capital letters the im- 
—— of AIR POWER in the Second 
orld War. The necessity of close team- 
work between aircraft and naval vessels 
was illustrated several weeks ago in the 
China Sea. At that time the British lost 
the battleship Prince of Wales, and the 
battle cruiser Repulse to a sr tor- 
pedo planes because they ed air- 
plane protection. ’ 
Admiral King has the training needed 
to conduct air and sea operations. After 


years of distinguished service, he learned 


to fly at 49, and commanded the scout- 
ing fleet's aircraft squadrons in 1927-28. 
Some Naval officers spend a lifetime be- 
coming submarine . Others de- 
vote ir lives to naval aviation. But 
Admiral King is both a submarine and 
an aviation expert. 

The new commander in chief suc- 


. ceeds Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 


who was relieved of his duties as com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet following 
the inquiry into the reason for American 


forces being caught unawares by the 


Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941. Admiral King will take 
over many of the duties of Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, chief of naval opera- 
tions. Until now, Admiral Stark was 
the hi ranking naval officer, di- 

touch President Roose- 
velt. That place is now taken by Ad- 
— 


tall, six feet 
is a 


is 63 years old. He is 
inches, and lean, and 


. But every one 


strict disciplinarian 
agrees that he is as hard on himself as_ 
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Sailor With Wings 


Triple-Threat Admiral King 
Commands Naval Forces on, 


Under and Over the Sea 


on any one else in his command. He 
forgives mistakes but never alibis. He 
was born in Lorain, Ohio, November 
23, 1878. During his boyhood he passed 
much of his time along the Erie lake 
front, and became interested in ships. 
Upon his Lge way from high school 
he entered the United States Naval 
Academy and was graduated No. 1 in 
his class. 

Starting as a midshipman during the 
Spanish-American War, he rose steadil 
through the various grades to rear ~! 
miral, which commission he received in 
1933. During his service in a submarine 


~ division he became one of the few men 


to receive the Distinguished Service 
Medal twice. In both instances the 
medal was for his direction of salvage 
operations on the S-51, which sank in 
1925, and the S-4, which sank in 1927. 
Then he went to Pensacola, Florida, 
qualified as a naval aviator, and later 
was commander of the aircraft carrier 
on. 

In 1938 and 1939 Admiral King 
commanded the Aircraft Battle Force of 
the United States Fleet. As commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet he directed 
the warships guarding the neutrality 
zone, and protecting shipping from 
Nazi submarines. 

Upon the commander in chief of our 
fleet rests a heavy burden. “Planes can 
be wiped out,” writes Hanson W. Bald- 
win of the New York Times, “and re- 
placed -by our factories; divisions of 
troops can be decimated and reorgan- 
ized, but wars are usually fought large- 
ly with the fleets with which they were 
started. Fighting ships cannot be quick- 
ly built. . . . Winston Churchill, writing 
of an earlier war (1914-1918) and an- 
other commander (Jellicoe of Britain) 
described this frightening burden when 
he said: 

“ ‘His 


(Jellicoe’s) responsibilities 


__were on a different scale from all others. 


. . - He was the only man on either 
side who could lose the war in an aft- 
ernoon. .. .”” 

And it is probably true to say that 
Admiral King “could lose the war in an 
afternoon” if he made the wrong moves 
with the United States Fleet. At least, 
an unwise move which gave the Japa- 
nese a victory over our Pacific Fleet 
would mean that the Second World 
War would last several years longer. 
The public that is itching for the Navy 
to “do something soon cnet 3 
in mind the heavy responsibility carri 
by Admiral King and his commanders. 


—— : 
- ig ~~ See ee ea 
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© Latin America and the 
War: Republics Back U.S. 


“#\LL the American republics have 

been informed by the govern- 
ment of the United States of the treach- 
erous attack by ey upon the United 
States. Immediately upon receipt of 
word of the attacks on Hawaii and 
other American territory, wires were 
dispatched to the American ——— 
missions instructing them to inform the 
foreign offices at once. This government 
is receiving very heartening messages 
of support fromthe other American 
republics.” 

That was the way our State Depart- 
ment announced the first reaction to the 
war in Latin America. 

Deeds quickly followed words of sup- 
port. Within a week nine Latin Ameri- 
can republics had declared war on 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. Two others 
had broken off diplomatic relations with 
the Axis. And from all had come mes- 
sages assuring President Roosevelt that 
they meant to stand by their previous 
declarations of hemisphere solidarity. 
Most of them took action which would 
help the United States in one way or 
another. A conference of the twenty- 
one nations was called to meet in Rio 
de Janeiro on January 15 to discuss what 
to do next. 

The nine countries which declared 
war are all-in Central America or the 
Caribbean area. These are the Latin 
American nations which are closest to 
the United States geographically. They 
are also the ones which are most closely 
linked to us economically, and which it 





would be easiest for our army and navy 
to protect. | 
Washington officials had expected 


these nine nations to follow our lead. 


But they were a little surprised and 
very much pleased by the speed with 
which they acted. Costa Rica and Nic- 
aragua declared war on Japan on the 
same day as the United States. Guate- 
mala, Honduras, El Salvador, Panama, 
Cuba; the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti were not far behind. 

Mexico was the only one of our near 
neighbors which did not go to war. And 
that country showed in other ways that 
it was prepared to cooperate fully with 
us. 
None of the states of South America 


declared war. Only one (Colombia) 


even went so far as to break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis. But in 
spite of the failure of South America to 
join us oper!y in the war, Washington 
seemed to be pretty well satisfied with 
their expressions and acts of solidarity. 

Argentina, Brazil and Peru, among 
others, froze Axis funds. This means 
that citizens of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy will not be able to use the money 
they have in banks in those countries. 
Brazil closed pro-Axis newspapers and 
refused to permit the speeches of Hitler 
and Mussolini to be printed. Ecuador 
also cracked down on Axis propaganda 
and got rid of Japanese working in the 
oi! industry. Chile and Venezuela set up 
strong protection over United States 
property in their territory. President Bal- 
domir of Uruguay said his country was 
“virtually at war.” Many Uruguayan 
congressmen clamored for_an actual 
declaration. 

Another thing that Argentina and 
Chile and a number of other South 
American countries did was to announce 
that they would not regard the United 


Press Assn. 


Tiradentes Palace, Rio de Janeiro, where 21 good neighbors will talk things over. 


States as.a belligerent. This be 
of considerable help to us. It mean 
that our warshi a | 
American ports for rest, supplies or re- 
pairs at oy time. Ordinarily the ships 
of warring countries cannot do this. 
Chile and Argentina are talking over 
lans for fortifying the Straits of Magel- 
an. This would be an important route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
if anything should happen to the Pana- 
ma Canal. The straits are mostly in 
Chilean territory. But according to an 
old treaty Chile cannot fortify them 
without the permission of Argentina. 


© What They Did Last Time 


The prompt and orderly way in which 
Latin America has reacted to the Second 
World War is in marked contrast with 
the confusion which reigned at the start 
ot the First World War. 

There were three main reasons for 
this uncertainty: (1) The First World 
War was much more unexpected than 
this one. And it did not seem, at least 
at the beginning, to mean so much to 
America: (2) The Good Neighbor poli- 
cy had not yet been heard of. Most of 
the Latin American countries were in- 
tensely suspicious of the United States 
and were unwilling to follow our lead. 
(3) Even if they had wanted to co- 
operate with us, there was no diplo- 
matic machinery which they could use 
for that purpose. 

In spite of these obstacles to unity, 
many of the Latin American countries 
did eventually rally around in’ 1917-18. 
Eight of them declared war against 
Germany: Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. 

Five broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Central Powers: Peru, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

ven remained neutral: Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico, El] Salvador, 
Venezuela, and Paraguay. The neutrals 
included three of the four most impor- 
tant Latin American states (Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico). . 

Of the eight nations which declared 
war, only two took ‘anything like an 
nag art 1 the on others con- 

themselves chi to supplyi 
us with needed raw ele an 

Cuba made a start toward raising an 
army and an air force for service in 
France. But the war ended before much 
had been done. 

The Brazilian navy patrolled the 
coast to prevent the establishment of 
German submarine bases. Later a fleet 
of ane light cruisers and destroy- 
ers did mine sweeping and convoyin 
off the coast of pra Soe cident 
of the British. This Brazilian squadron 
was sent to the Mediterranean in 1918. 
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Troopers leaves no doubt that they are 
a possible source of trouble. 
Meanwhile the factors which pre- 
vented unified action in 1917-18 have 
largely disappeared. This war came as 


no surprise and its —, to the 
Western Hemisphere been clear 
from the start. President Roosevelt’s 
Good Neighbor policy has lessened (al- 
though it has not entirely removed) 
Latin American suspicions of the United 
States. Finally, the American republics 
have worked out-a cooperative method 
for dealing with just such situations. 

Preparations began at .the special 
Pan-American peace conference held at 
Buenos Aires from December 2 to 23, 
1936. A rather vague pact was adopted 
calling for tation “in the event 
that peace of the American repub- 
lics is menaced.” 

A stronger declaration was adopted 
at the Lima Conference (Dec. 9-27, 
1938). Thé Declaration of Lima called 
for a meeting of the twenty-one foreign 
ministers “in case the eres security, 
or territorial integrity of any American 
republic is thus threatened by acts of 
any nature.” * 

~Two such meetings have already been 
held since the German invasion of Po- 
land—one at Panama (Sept. 28-Oct. 5, 
1939), and one at Havana (July 21-30, 
1940). Both of these conferences took 


action to meet specific situations which - 


had arisen in connection with the war. 
Now a third conference of foreign 
ministers is to be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
beginning on reac 15. Its agenda in- 
clude political and economic items. 
The political plans include “measures 
to curb alien activities” and “the con- 
sideration of measures. . for common 
obj and plans which would con- 
tri Aho reconstruction of world 
order.” This was proba left va 
on purpe-e, until it is nse frat 7 
different countries are brace: Py go. 
“Economic solidarity” be the 


~ 





py 


Be 


otier objective of the conference. It is 


that unified action can be taken: 
(1) To control trade in important raw 
materials. (2) To increase the produc- 
tion of such materials. (3) To see that 
there is ipping to transport 
them. (4) To contro ucmvanthiittes 
of Axis aliens. (5) To see to it that each 
country gets the imports it needs. 


© Argentine Enigma 


closely are Argen 
“he alata in Argentina today is 
very much like what it was in 1917. 
The Argentine people are wholeheart- 
edly of the Allies, while 
president wants to stay 


neutral. In spite of popular feeling 


President Iri managed to k his 
country out of the First World War. 
Acting President Castillo is determined 


that history, in this respect, is going to 
repeat itself. 

Castillo has already proclaimed a 
state of siege. This means that free- 
dom of speech and of assembly and 
other constitutional rights are sus- 

ded. It will make it much easier 
or him to control the situation. The 
Acting President has announced that 
no demonstrations in favor of any war- 
ring country will be permitted. A _pro- 
democratic meeting was cancelled. 

Castillo’s policy of neutrality is being 
attacked by a ig! of the Chamber 
of Deputies, b Radical party, the 
largest political party in Argentina, and 
even by leaders of his own Conservative 
rele President Ortiz is also against 

im. Senor Castillo is Acting President 
only because President Ortiz is too ill 
to carry on his duties. 
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© Mexico Cooperates 


The Japanese submarines which have 
been operating off our Pacific Coast 
may be long-distance raiders with bases 
in Le sang territory. Or they may be 


refueling at small harbors along the 
coast of Lower California. 

This is Mexican territory. And it is 
this possibility which makes Mexico's 

ation so important to us. The | 

Pacific coast of our nearest Latin Amer- 
ican neighbor is nearly 3,000 miles 
long. This is longer than that of the 
United States. It is almost uninhabited. 
Ordinarily it is not well guarded. 

Mexico is one of the two Latin Amer- 
ican countries which have broken off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis but 
have not gone so far as to declare war. 
Washington is not disturbed about this. 
For Mexico and'the United States are 
on better terms today than they have 
been before in their history. And they 
are already cooperating in defense mea- 
sures. 
Immediately after the war began the 
United States gave permission for 
Mexican soldiers to cross United States 
territory on their way to guard the 
shores of Lower California. A few days 
later President Avila Camacho asked 
Congress to pass measures allowing 
“military forces of other republics of 
the hemisphere” to pass through 
Mexican territory “in cases of obvious 
urgency.” Western Hemisphere ships 
and planes will also be given free use 
of Mexican harbors and airports. And 
by breaking off relations with the Axis, 
Mexico has made it impossible for Axis 
spies and propagandists to use legations 
and pout oe in that country as head- 
quarters for their operations. 
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Average Here: No. 1 


By Stanley Woodward 


ag AIN Colin P. Kelly, Jr., Army 
flyer who was killed after sinking 
a Japanese battleship, was -called a 
West Point athlete in some of the dis- 
patches emanating from Manila. Inves- 
tigation at West Point reveals that he 
was a striver rather than an athlete. 
Throughout his undergraduate career 
he participated in athletics, playing 
football, running the quarter-mile an 
boxing in the 145-pound class. In four 
years, however, he did not win a letter 
or even a monogram for athletic accom- 
plishment. 

His athletic record at the Academy 
runs as follows: 

First year—Football end; quarter-miler 
in track. Second year—Member cross- 
country team; boxing in 145-pound 
class; quarter-miler in track. Third year 
—Boxing in 145-pound class; quarter- 
miler in track. Fourth year—Boxing in 
145-pound class. 

His academic record at the Academy 
was much like his athletic record. He 
was always in the low middle-third of 
his class, but each year he improved 


his standing, which was as follows: 

First year—279th in his class; Second 
year—25lst; Third year—249th; Fourth 
year—248th. 

Aside from athletics, he was active in 
extra-curricular affairs. He was on the 
staff of The Howitzer, cadet year book, 
all four years. He was also a member 
of the Cadet Lecture Committee, which 
arranged the ie of various 
prominent people at West Point. He 
sang in the choir his third and fourth 
years. 

When he graduated on June 12, 
1937, he was a cadet lieutenant and a 
popular though not prominent member 
of. the corps. He was known.as a “rab- 
ble-rouser,” complimentary term in 
cadet parlance which means a man who 
stimulates enthusiasm. 

He graduated as an infantry officer 
with a detail to the Air Corps. He was 
married in the Cadet Chapel Aug. 1, 
1987, to Marian E. Wick, of West New 
York, N. J., and soon after reported to 
the Air Corps Primary School at Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex. He went from there 
to the Air Advanced Flying 
School and was actually transferred to 
the Air Corps Jan. 23, 1939. He served 
with the 19th Bombardment Group at 





A. WHO’S WHO 


description in the space before the 
1._Anthony Eden 
2.—Douglas MacArthur 
3.—Maxim Litvinoff 
4.—Emest J. King 
5.—Edgar Dale 
6.—Henry Pownall 


me ao op 


What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


Match the identifications with the names by placing the letter of the 


. Commander of United States Fleet 
. Envoy of Churchill to Russia 


. Authority on educational films 


appropriate name, 
Commander of U. S. Far Eastern Army 


Commander of British in Malaya 


Commander of Russian army in Ukraine 
Russian representative to United States 





B. WHAT’S WHAT 

Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 

1. The two French islands in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence are ———_____ 
en 
2. The main French base on west 
|, eee ee 

8. The island of the Netherlands 
Indies nearest Singapore is —___—. 

4. The British and Dutch island on 
which a large Japanese force landed 
before New Year’s day was —____. 

5. The most radical change in 
American living habits will result from 
the rationing of ——______ 

6. Capital of Netherlands Indies is 


C. THE FACT OF THE MATTER 
Circle the letter T if the statement 
is true, F if it is false. 
oP eee eae eee 
can countries have already 
declared war on the Axis. 





2. T F Mexico has signed a defen- 
sive treaty with the United 
States. 

8. T F Argentina and Chile were 
neutral in World War I. 

4. T F The foreign ministers of the 
Latin American countries 
will meet in Rio de Janeiro 
this month. 

5. T F There are rich tin mines in 
Malaya. 

6. T F Darwin is the strongest naval 
base on the South China Sea. 

7. T F Prime Minister Courtin said 

: Australia looks to the U. S. 
for defense. 

8. T F Sir Robert Brooke-Popham 
and Admiral H. E. Kimmel 
were both relieved of their 
commands for being less pre- 

ed than was necessary. 

9. T F Burma is one of the Fed- 


erated Malay States. 
10. T F The Netherlands Indies are 


the only world source of 
rubber. 











Mrs. Colin Kelly, Jr., and Colin P. Kelly 3d. 


March Field, Calif., and was ed 
to first lieutenant June 12, 1940. 
On that day he was flying a plane in- 


tended -for the Allies over Brookhn. 


# N. Y. He got in a jam and was forced 


to land his plane on Belt Parkway in a 
fog. He it with damage to no out- 
ider and only minor damage to him- 
self and his plane. 

Kelly was born July 11, 1915, at 
Monticello, Fla. He graduated from 
Madison (Fla.) High School in 1932 
and attended Marion Military Institute, 
Marion, Ala.; for a year. While there 
he played football and baseball, but did 
not..get beyond lowly rating. He was 
appointed to the Military Academy by 
the late Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. 

he became an average 
cadet, as we have indicated. He will 
be remembered after most scholars and 
athletes, yes, and generals, are for- 
gotten. 


Courtesy The New York Herald Tribune 


President Roosevelt has addressed a let- 
ter to the President of the U. S.—whoever 
he may be—in 1956 requesting the t- 
ment as a West Point cadet of P. 
Kelly 3d, now less than two old, and 
the son of the late flyer. President's 
letter read as follows: 

“To the President of the United States 
in 1956: . 

“I am writing this letter as an act of faith 
in the destiny of our country. I desire to 
make a request which I make in full con- 
fidence that we shall achieve a glorious 





im hie repateedbocee Br _ 
merits a young American 
goodly heritage—-Colin P ‘or ap- 
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WALT WHITMAN—VOICE OF AMERICA 


A Chapter From the Prize-Winning Bicgraphy of the Good Gray Poet 


ALT WHITMAN came of 

seafaring folk. All his life 
he loved the sea, but he loved 
many other things too. He loved 
his carpenter-father’s farm on 
Long Island, where he grew up. 
Later, when the family moved to 
Brooklyn, he loved the life of the 
cities and the common people 
who did the simple tasks. But 
most of all he loved America — 
the sum total of the beautiful, 
wide land and its people and 
the democratic ideals of individ- 
val liberty for which America 
stands. 

In February, 1848, Walt and 
his brother Jeff traveled to New 
Orleans. There, for a period of 
three months, Walt (who at 29 
was already a veteran news- 
paperman) edited the New Or- 
leans Crescent. Then the news of 
their father’s illness called the 
two Whitmans back to Brooklyn. 
We take up Walt’s story there. 


the adventure that the 

journey south had been, it 
had its moments. Walt could not 
have liked sleeping on the floor of 
the crowded steamer that carried 
them up the Illinois River. But he 
enjoyed stretching his legs and look- 
ing over the towns at which they 
stopped. The rich ample farmlands 
of Wisconsin delighted him, and he 
was not the man to forget that this 
was the most progressive State in the 
Union. He decided on the spot that 
if the Whitmans ever moved from 
Long Island, the Le ng place ‘for 
them to come to would be Wiscon- 
sin. He was struck by the rare lively 
color of Lake Michigan, and looked 
forward to his first glimpse of the 
Falls of Niagara. When at last he 
stood before that huge rush of tum- 
bling waters, Walt had no words. He 
could only breathe: “Great God! 
What a sight!” 

The pe on either side of the 
lordly Hudson was fine. And to come 
home at last, and find his mother 
well again was fine, too. All in all, 
Walt was not sorry to be back. 


|" THE trip back was not 








taWings by Kafaelle Busoni 


By Babette Deutsch 


There had been a Democratic con- 
vention in session at Albany when 
Walt reached there, but it was made 
up of Old Hunkers,* and he had not 
troubled himself to look in on it. He 
was a hotter Barnburner® than ever. 
While he was stil] editing the Eagle, 
there had been some talk of running 
his own paper, but he had not been 
able to get a backer. He had not 
been in Brooklyn a week when 
Henry Lees, whose journal was in 


savage opposition to the Eagle, met 


the tanned traveler on Fulton Street. 
The next morning Lees | ear pre- 
dicted one thing as “a dead certain- 
ty: if our Barnburning friend does 
not put forth a daily here in Brook- 
lyn, there'll be no fun.” 

In less than six months the predic- 
tion came true. The money was put 
up by Judge Johnson, a man hated 
by the planters for his assistance to 


( Messner) 


the underground railroads 
that were rescuing runaway 
slaves; and by the early au- 
tumn of 1848 Walt was edit- 
ing a free-soil weekly appro- 
priately called The Freeman. 

He was in love with his 
work, passionately devoted to 
the idea of keeping slavery 
out of the newly acquired ter- 
ritories. But the course of true 
love did not run smooth. The 
very night that the first issue 
of The Freeman came off the 
press, a fire broke out in the 
neighborhood of the plant. 
The volunteer firemen of 
Brooklyn, fighting the blaze 
with hand-pumps, were al- 
most helpless, and together 
with many more, the building 
which housed The Freeman 
was burned to ashes. There 
was no insurance to cover the 
loss. It was a heavy blow. 

Two months later the paper 
came alive again, bright as a 
phoenix. The editor was de- 
termined to go ahead. By the 
spring of the year the weekly 
had done so well that Walt turned it 
into a daily. The Whitmans were 
prospering as never before. 

But the good days did not last 
long. The Old Hunkers got control 
of his paper. Walt was ousted. And 
on September 11, just one year after 
The Freeman’s first appearance, he 
offered a challenging farewell to his 
readers: 

“After the present date, I withdraw 
entirely from The Brooklyn Daily 
Freeman. To those who have been 
my friends, I take occasion to proffer 
the warmest thanks of a grateful 
heart. My enemies — and Old Hunk- 
ers generally —I disdain and defy 
the same as ever.” 

Walt was footloose again, free to 


* About this time the Democratic Party in New 
York State was splitting in two over the question 
of the extension of slavery to territories acquired 
by the Mexican War. The “Old Hunkers” were 
the conservatives, or slave-soil faction, who wished 
to keep the whole “hunk” of party policy in their 


. own hands. Opposed to them were the anti- 


slavery Free-Soilers or “Barnburners.” The Barn- 
burners got their name from ‘a legendary Dutch 
farmer who had burned down his barn to get rid 
of the rats. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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obey the call of the open road. 
Whether to revisit once more those 
glimpses of the moon which had shone 
upon so much happiness, to bid a final 
farewell to the woman he loved, or 
merely to cure his wanderlust, he 
shouldered his duds and set out once 
more. He explored the Mammoth Cave 
in Virginia. He lingered along the banks 
of the Ohio. He stopped at a farm on 
Blennerhasset Island, where Aaron Burr 
had hatched his conspiracy against the 
Republic. 

But however passionately he loved it, 
Walt could not stay. Within a few 
weeks he was home again, free still. 
Had he ever been bound? He was al- 
ways one to come and go as he pleased, 
careless of the hours for meals, the 
deadline for his copy, needing, beyond 
anything else, to satisfy his endless cu- 
riosity about people, his lively sense of 
comradeship with them. He was free 
now to mix with the crowd, striding 
along with a slow rolling gait, a tall 
figure in workingman’s clothes, his shirt 
open at the neck so that his throat was 
as sunburnt as his bearded cheeks, his 
broad-brimmed felt tipped back, his 
eyes looking eagerly into the faces of 
those about him, lighting up at the sight 
of every friend, whether it was the spaze 
figure of William Cullen Bryant, the 
gentlemanly editor of The New York 
Evening Post, or one of the Baulsir 
boys, the ferry pilots, or Christmas 
Johnny, the stage-coach driver. 

He took the train to the heart of Long 
Island, his ears cocked for all the rough 
music at the station, the shouts of the 
newsboys, the rich brogue of the Irish- 
women peddling peaches, the noise of 
the panting engine, the bell ringing the 
signal for “All aboard.” Often there 
were long rambles, companioned only 
by the sound of the surf and the vague 
voice of childhood memories, the stir- 
rings, deep and powerful and full of 
mystery as the sea itself, of Walt’s 
great secret dream: to be the poet of his 
America. ; 

He would have a box of lunch with 
him, a towel, and a book. More often 
he would pull out of his pocket the 
crushed pages of some article on archi- 
tecture or chemistry or astronomy, 
ripped out of an old magazine. “Hurrah 
for positive science!” cried Walt lustily: 
“Long live exact demonstration!” And 
he would have his small leather-bound 
notebook, with a pencil thrust between 
its loops, for jotting down the strange 
thoughts that came to him as he wan- 
dered there, thoughts tested and proven 
by the light of sky and sea. 

“Be simple and clear”—those are the 
first words Walt pencilled in his note- 
book. And then he set down his notion 
of what the American character was 
like at its best. At a time when the 
country was expanding rapidly, being 


drawn together by railways and tele- 
graph, being split Har a the slavery 
question, when steamships were replac- 
ing vessels and Europe seemed closer 
than before, when revolutions were 
boiling and bubbling over in France 
and Italy, in Hungary and Prussia, at 
such a time a young man with the blood 
of rebels in bis veins and democratic 
visions in his head might well consider 
what it meant to be an American. 

It was a good deal nobler, to Walt’s 
way of thinking, than to be an aristo- 


cratic gentleman, or the sort of person 
you aaa about in novels, or those who 
lived uneasily under the monarchs -of 
Europe and in slavish Asiatic countries. 
“It is to accept nothing except what is 
equally free and eligible to everybody 
else,” Walt scribbled in his notebook. 
“It is to be poor, rather than rich — but 
to prefer death sooner than any mean 
dependence.” 

Walt wanted to be a poet. But he 
did not want to write sugared verses on 
old stale themes. He had been slow to 
find his own style and his proper matter. 
No one who read his early newspaper 
verse, the sentimental ballads and pa- 
triotic odes that celebrated the soaring 
of “our red-eyed eagle,” could have 
imagined that the author would ever 
achieve the poems that were stirring in 
him now. His first step was to shed 
rhyme and write in blank verse. Only 
when he reached the age of thirty did 
he begin to experiment with the loose 
unrhymed cadences which are all his 
own. He knew now that he must break 
down the barriers between verse and 
prose. He was glad to be writing in 
English, “the powerful language of re- 
sistance ...the dialect of common- 
sense.” 

To be a poet was to be himself, to 
express himself frankly and fully and 
clearly, and so the America that was 
fibre of his fibre. It meant being able 
to greet the President in the midst of 
his cabinet as a friend and the Negro 
hoeing the sugar field as a brother, and 


have both understand him. 


_ There was a frightening lack of spiri- 
tual health and om in American 
life just then, and Walt knew it. He saw 
men walking with dimes on their eyes 
like the dead, the many sweating and 
ploughing and threshing to get nothing 
but chaff in the end, the few idle own- 
ers continually claiming the wheat. The 
money power was growing, and the 
slave er with it. He was sick at the 
thought that fellow-countrymen of his 
were trying to make it a crime to help 
or harbor a runaway slave. 

Walt had seen slave auctions in New 
Orleans. It. had shamed him to the core 
of his being to watch men and women 
being handled like cattle, being bought 
and sold like senseless things. He had 
known fugitives who had esca b 
the Seintans underground pre 
seen them slumping weakly on a wood- 

ile outside the.door, their eyes rollin 

lly, their bodies sweaty an 
bruised, wincing at the kindest touch. 
The men who puta price on the head 
of a runaway slave were no better to 
Walt than a pack of Judases. 

One day he was invited to talk before 
the Broo! Art Union, a group of 
young mie were boldly painting 
sade enraegatine , with no 

ard glances toward Florence or 
Paris. Walt was writing barrels of lec- 
tures, which he got no opportunity to 
deliver. He enjoyed aantiog before 
these young fellows, who had his own 
view of what native painting should be. 

He talked to them freely. He could tell 
them — because he felt that they al- 
ready knew it — that there was some- 
thing of an artist in every hero, every 
man or woman who showed moral 
beauty. He spoke of the rebels of the 
hour, the Hungarian patriot Kossuth in 
prison, the Italian republican Mazzini 
in exile. He quoted his own poem ad- 
dressed to the European revolutionaries, 
outlawed, tortured, imprisoned, hanged 
for their devotion to the idea that Walt 
felt was the vital principle of the Amer- 
ican Union of States. 


Not a grave of the murdered for 
freedom but grows seed for free- 
dom... 

Liberty, let others despair of you — 
I never despair of you. 

Is the house shut? is the master 
away? 

Nevertheless, be ready, be not 
w of watching, 

He will soon return, his messen- 
gers come anon. 


Walt was completely independent in 
his opinions and in his work. He earned 
~his living partly by writing for editors 


who held his own views, by 
helping his father in his roosdilis 
projects. Walt was not ashamed of man- 
ual labor. He much preferred the rough 
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was a golden for money- 
making, and this le idler cared 
nothing for it. When e 

him, he would say simply: e€ won't 
talk about that.” 


It would be easy, Walt scribbled in 
his notebook, to be rich owning a dozen 
banks, but to be rich — He did not finish 
the sentence. To be rich in his fashion, 
he later made plain, was to own not a 
dozen banks, but a dozen books, and 
those not on the shelves but in your 
own mind, of your thinking and 
doing and being. The only wealth worth 
having was the kind no thief could 
break in and steal. For himself he want- 
ed no more than “the independence of 
a little sum laid aside for burial-money, 
and a few clapboards and shin 
overhead on a lot pp vo ay 2 
owned, and the easy dollars that supply 
the year’s plain clothing and meals. He 
despised “the toss pallor of years 
of money-making . . . with their stifling 
deceits and underhand dodgings . . . or 
shameless stuffing while others starve.” 

When George thought he was idling, 
he was occupied with the pages he had 
read at lunch hour. One Pe it was a 
kindling volume by Emerson. Or he was 
busy with the thoughts that were to 
crowd the preface to his own book, 
which he had been mulling over, on 
and off, for nearly ten years. There was 
a piece of paper tacked over his writing- 
table on which he had illed in huge 
letters: “MAKE THE WORK.” But his 
writing hours were not spent at his desk. 
He could scribble anywhere when the 


mood took him: on top of a stage-coach, - 


in his gallery seat at the opera, leanin 
against a door-jam. in the street. When 
he seemed to be drifting, he was hard 
at it, “making the work,” clarifying his 
ideas not about what it meant to 
be an American poet, but about the 
needs, first and last, of men and women 
living in a democratic society. 

“This.” he came to the conclusion, “is 
what you shall do: Love the earth and 
sun and the animals, ise riches, give 
alms to everyone that , stand up for 
the stupid and crazy” (was he thinking 
of his stupid brother Jesse and his crazy 
brother Eddie?) ; “devote your income 
and labor to others, hate tyrants, argue 
not concerning God, have patience and 


derstood his poetry, was his pattern of 
About BABETTE DEUTSCH 


i bad ot 





N. Y¥. Times (Bachrach) 


BAe E DEUTSCH published her first 
book of poetry, Banners, in 1919 — 
two years after her graduation from 
Barnard College in her native New York 
City. Since thes have come other books 
of poetry, several novels, a work of criti- 
cism, This Modern Poetry, and a book 
for young people, Heroes of the Kale- 
vala. Her biography, Walt Whitman, 
Builder for America, from which this ex- 
cerpt is taken, was the winner of the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation $2,000 
Award in 1941. Upon its publication one 
critic wrote: “Only another poet could 
have written this biography of Whitman 
. . « This is not merely the best portrait 
of Whitman that has come out in our 
generation: it is a classic in its own 


right.” 





womanly wisdom); “— re-examine all 
you have been told in school or church 
or in any book, and dismiss whatever 
insults your own soul.” So Walt dis- 
missed the chance for becoming a rich 
man. 

One mild day he took his father down 
to Huntington with him to revisit the 
land where he was born and bred, and 
the restoring sea. It was old Walter 
Whitman's last sight of these home 
scenes. In July, 1855 he was dead. 

By a kind of ic justice, in July, 


1855, Walt held in his hands the book 
that meant for him the beginning of a 
new life. It was a large thin volume 
bound in green leather, with a decora- 
tion of dangling roots in gold foil on 
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the fanciful cover, containing the twe’ e 
poems that he liked well enough to put 
into the first edition of his “Leaves of 
Grass.” He had set the type himself in 
a small print-shop belonging to .two 
friends of his, Tom and James Rome. 
The author’s name, which occurred in 
one of the poems, did not appear on 


the title-page. He had printed eight | 


hundred copies, and he sent some of 
them to the papers for review and to 
those celebrated men whom he most 
respected. Whittier threw his copy into 
the fire. Emerson sat down and wrote 
to the author: “I give you joy of your 
free and brave thought.” 

Proudly Walt showed the family his 
great letter from America’s great man. 
His mother was glad for him. His 
brother George, who did not think 
Walt’s book worth reading, took no ac- 
count of it. But George’s shrug meant 
as little as Whittier’s gesture of angry 
scorn. Walt had not said these things 
for a dollar, or to fill up the time while 
he waited for a boat. The roughs and 
the children would understand him, and 
those who went up to the hills or down 
to the sea. 

His book broke all the rules. For one 
thing, his lines did not rhyme. They 
were almost as formless as prose. While 
the established poets were writing 
pretty verses fit for the albums on parlor 
tables, Walt was sending his barbaric 
yawp over the roofs of the world. 

But Walt had no wish to astonish, 
any more than the daylight astonishes. 
His thoughts were not original with 
him, they were thoughts of all men in 
all ages and places. “If they are not 
yours as much as mine,” he said, “they 
are nothing, or next to nothing.” More 
than thirty years later Walt was to re- 
ceive a visit from a Southern admirer, 
a farmer named Johnson, who had read 
and re-read Leaves of Grass because it 
told him what he knew, spoke the 
thoughts he had been thinking. Down 
home Johnson went gunning for ‘pos- 
sums, and when he found traces of one 
he would say to himself: “The old var- 
mint’s been here as well as I.” So when 
he read Walt’s book and came upon a 
familiar thought, he would say: “The 
old varmint’s been here.” He came to 
the conclusion that there was no place 
Walt hadn’t been. 

It was true enough. As his legs never 
tired of walking, so his imagination 
never tired of roaming. All the subjects 
in the universe were letters to Walt, he 
must get what the writing meant. 
Whether he came into his own today 
or in a thousand years didn’t matter: he 
could take it now cheerfully, with equal 
cheerfulness he could wait. 





From Walt Whitman, Builder for Amer- 


ica, by Babette Deutsch, Reprinted by per- 


mission of Julian Messner, Inc., Publisher. 
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COMPOSITION 








THE WRITER LOOKS AT WRITERS 


bric-a-brac packer, no less — 

who went to the World’s Fair. 
When he came home, he told every- 
one about all the beautiful things he 
had seen. “Do you know,” he always 
added, “every time I saw a marvel- 
ous piece of china, I stopped and 
figured out how to pack it.” Each 
man to his trade! 

So it is with writing. The appren- 
tice, and the professional writer as 
well, seeing a piece of work that he 
admires, has a journeyman’s interest 
in how it is done. As a reader, you 
may never stop to think of the tricks 
of the trade; but as a writer you 
should pause every now and then to 
re-read some passage with a crafts- 
man’s eye, to seek out the sources of 
its excellence —its smoothness, or 
swiftness or rhythm—so that you 
may learn in some measure to do 
yourself the thing that you admire. 

Take this sentence, a lovely one 
by Donald Culross Peattie: “Crystal 
—the very word has a chime of deli- 
cate bells about it, a clash of shatter- 
ing thin ice; it has a_ perishable 
sound, which enchants the poet, as 
its meaning does the mathematician.” 
The thought here, the conception, is 
a part of the author and defies analy- 
sis. But, looking closely at the words 
in which he clothes the thought, you 
discover that it is alliteration, in part, 
that gives music and magic to the 
sentence — the similarity, yet varia- 
tion in the c’s of crystal, chime, clash, 
ice and enchants; the p’s in perish- 
able and poet; the strong, final m’s 
in meaning and mathematician. 
What the author has done here per- 
haps instinctively, you can try with 
deliberation in your next piece of de- 
scriptive writing. | do not mean that 
you should use Mr. Peattie’s c’s, or 
p's, but that you choose some sound 
to accord with the mood of your 
piece and experiment with it. 

Look at this sentence of John Gun- 
ther’s: “Benito Mussolini, tempestu- 
ous and ornate, a blacksmith’s son, 
the creator of modern Italy and the 
author of the Abyssinian war, was 
born July 29, 1883, at Dovia di Pred- 
appio, a village in Romagna.” What 
makes it so full and so vigorous? The 
compression into two perfect adjec- 
tives of material another writer might 
have dealt with at length, the use of 


Ye is a story ot a packer — a 


Imitation May Be a Form of Flattery, but for the Apprentice 
Writer It Ils a Way of Learning the Tricks of the Craftsman 


By Agnes N. Bass 


three short groups of words in appo- 
sition to “Mussolini.” Note, too, the 
omission of the usual “on” between 
“born” and “July.” You could try 
yourself, for variety’s sake, to shorten 
clauses into phrases and phrases into 
full-packed words. 

Here is a good descriptive sen- 
tence from the story, “Full Circle,” 
in the December Harper's: “On the 
floor, partly covered by moth-eaten 
rugs, in corners. peeping out from 








“I figured out how to pack it.” 


under uneasy-looking chairs and the 
sagging sofa, was strewn a medley of 
literary reviews, monthlies, weeklies, 
articles — souvenirs of almost-forgot- 
ten work; pipes lay there in ‘their 
own old ash, as well as cigarette- 
ends viciously trodden to death be- 
tween one written sentence and an- 
other.” Notice that the sentence 
starts with a series of phrases in 
which the’s and and’s are used as 
sparingly as possible. I like the sur- 
prise in “uneasy-looking chairs” and 
the image of “cigarette ends vicious] 
trodden to death.” Be bold onal 
in using figures of speech; learn to 
employ and more and more rarely. 

Finally let us read a passage of 
Stuart Chase’s: 


“Progress born of opening new terri- 


tories, building new cities, accom 

by huge increases in population, is halt- 
ing. It had to. The world is only so big. 
Extensive investment .in 

growth is a mathematical impossi ility. 
But progress in the sense of uality 
rather than quantity, better j veel 
rather than more houses, higher living 
standards for the low income : 
better facilities for health education, 
recreation, a nobler architecture, a more 
lordly engineering — to al! such exten- 
sive investment no boundaries are vis- 
ible. We can go on improving this coun- 
try until the next Ice Age.” 


What can you learn about writ- 
ing from this paragraph? Well, the 
effectiveness of using beth long and 
short sentences, and the power of 
rhythmical, well-modulated phrases. 
In the long sentence beginning “But 
progress” — note the concrete rather 
than vague suggestions. Notice very 
particularly the way the whole sen- 


~. tence seems to wind up, remain an 


instant in suspense and then unwind 
to a solution 


Learn From Your Favorite 


Writers have testified to the help 
they have gotten from intensive 
study of writing that they liked. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, for example, tried paihstakingly 
to imitate their favorite authors. 
They were unsuccessful, they ad- 
mitted, because no one can ‘really 
write, paint, or talk exactly like some 
one else. And yet, “at least in these 
vain bouts,” Stevenson says, “I got 
some practice in rhythm, in harmony, 
in construction and the co-ordination 
of parts.” If you admire some con- 
temporary beyond all others, you 
may discover in this way how he gets 
some of the effects that are so tell- 
ing. But it is more profitable to study 
many writers, past. and present, to 
learn some of their writing devices. 
Trying out cadences, condensations, 
various tempos that you come upon, 
you will begin to develop a style of 


your Own. 


Bring in to class, then, three sen- 
tences or paragraphs, old or new, 
that you consider admirable and give 
some technical reasons for their ex- 


cellence. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Scholastic Content, Second Semester 


Rich Program of Features Attuned to America at War 
Planned for Classroom Departments in 1942 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


WHAT YOUTH CAN DO 
FOR OUR COUNTRY 


“Every boy and girl in action for total 
defense!” This will be Scholastic’s slogan 
for 1942. It keynotes the broadest program 
of student-participation we can build for 
the greatest emergency in our history. 

In an _ every-other-week department, 
Scholastic will geome practical, concrete 
community activities for defense. The office 
of Civilian Defense, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Assistant Director, will lead off. School 
authorities throughout the country will 
cooperate. 


THE WAR AND THE FUTURE 


Complete coverage of the et shift- 
ing picture of the Second World War, 
through “The March of Events” (news re- 
view ), major interpretative articles in every 
issue, and visual aids. Frequent maps by 
Harold C. Detje, expert wept. or of the 
newspaper PM; cartoons and photographs; 
biographical sketches of leading personali- 
ties; panel discussions, debates, and inspir- 
ing contributed articles on what America is 
fighting for. 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 

The significant series by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager, Professor of History, Columbia 
University, will continue. Dr. Commager 
will also contribute special articles on the 
historical edieoeed - of America’s war 
effort and objectives. 


WITH OUR ARMED FORCES 


“Learning to Be a Soldier”—Letters from 
a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal 
Back Home, by Private lst Class Charles 
Brinley Russell, 182d Infantry Regiment, 
26th Division, once a month. 

And other first-hand narratives of Ameri- 
can adventures in the Navy, the Air Corps, 
and on the fighting fronts. 


TODAY’S TRENDS iN THE LIGHT 
OF THE PAST 

This popular historical picture strip ap- 
pears in every issue. Text by Philip Dorf, 
author of “Visualized History” series and 
This War; drawings by Frank Ronan. Ten- 
tative subjects for Second Semester: 
The Panama Canal. 
Lincoln as a War President 
The Battle of Production 
Censorship in War Time 
Women and National Defense 
Pan-American Relations. 


PAN-AMERICAN MATERIAiS 


“Pan-Americana,” Scholastic’s miniature 
magazine of the Western Hemisphere, con- 
tinues every two weeks. One-half of each 
installment will discuss important Latin 
American news related to the war, with 
ample background. Other subjects of geo- 
graphical, cultural, and general interest. 


Special Pan-American Day features, April 
18 


Pictorial Maps of Latin America: 
Feb. 16. Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico 
Mar. 16. Central America 
April 20, Mexico. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


Life goes on, and not all America’s far- 
vagy activity bears an immediate relation 
to the war. But a strong democracy must 
Inok to the welfare of all its people through 
individual an-\ group effort in every local 
community. «/utstanding community proj- 
ects are pres’ ited every two weeks: 


Birmingham, Alabama, Smoke Abatement 
project 

Tri-Cities Planning Program, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Sharon Educational 
Center, Orem, Utah 

Pine Mountain and Hindman Settlement 
Schools, Kentucky 

Denver, Colorado, Opportunity School. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
Fascinating pictographic interpretations 
ot important social problems by Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin, well-known authors and vis- 
ual specialists. Subjects: 
Prices, Wages, and Taxes—an Upward 
Spiral? 
Inter-American Trade and World Economy 
Cancer the Gangster. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
A WORLD AT WAR 


English students, no less than other 
classes, will have to think in new terms of 
total defense. Timely and topical excerpts 
from books and articles, the war and its 
background will appear frequently. Much 
ot the literature in varied forms reprinted 
in Scholastic will bear the accent of war 
and its effects on human emotions. 


and_ Recreational 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(January 19 Issue) 


For Social Studies 


Behind the Headlines: America’s 
Invincible Resources (pictograph). 

Today’s Trends: China and Her 
Invaders (historical picture strip). 

Pictorial Map of Venezuela, the 
Guianas, Lesser Antilles. 


For English Classes 
“Sherrel,” a short story by Whit 
Burnett. 
“The American Language,” by 
_ Abraham Tauber. 
Chats About Books. 
Semester Review Tests for both So- 
cial Studies and English. 











SHORT STORIES 


Short stories with biographical comments 
by such leading authors as: 


Edna. Ferber 

Mary Ellen Chase 

Stephen Vincent 
Benet 

Pearl Buck 

John Tunis 


Martha Foley 
Vincent Sheean 
Eudora Welty 
Kay Boyle 
Jesse Stuart 
James Thurber 
A. J. Cronin 


PLAYS 


Dramatic scripts at least twice a month, 
chosen from the best in various forms: one- 
act plays, radio plays, condensed full- 
wd plays, movie scenarios. Also reviews 
of important new plays on Broadway. 
Among playwrights represented will be: 
Maxwell Anderson 
Norman Corwin 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
Booth Tarkington. 


POETRY 


The Poetry Album will follow a planned 
program. Once a month poems by various 
authors are grouped around a central 
theme. Subjects: 

War Poetry 

Children’s Verse of the 19th Century 
Love Poetry 

Spring Poetry 

In other issues the Poetry Album will 
present the work of outstanding modern 
American and English poets, including: 
Edna St. Vincent Wilfred Owen 

Millay Arcnibald MacLeish 
Elinor Wylie T. S. Eliot 
William Rose Benet Hart Crane 
Rupert Brooke C. Day Lewis 

W. H. Auden 


ROUND TABLE 


A hospitable outlet for creative writing 
by high school students in prose and verse. 
On the third Friday in each month Ted 
Malone reads Scholastic Round Table po- 
etry or his well-known “Between-the-Book- 
ends” program (NBC Blue Network, 1:15 
P.M. E.S.T.). Poems to be read are pub- 
lished in the Round Table of the preceding 
issue. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Useful monthly articles on composition 
by Mrs. Agnes N. Bass. Interviews on the 
“Here’s My Favorite” series by Gretta 
Baker. Interviews on “I’m an American” by 
Thomas Mann, Louis Adamic, Hendrik Van 
Loon, William S. Knudsen, Lily Pons, Paul 
Muni. Articles on correct speech. Weekly 
vocabulary quizzes. Reading speed and 
comprehension tests in every issue, Teacher 
Edition. 


BOOKS 

“Adventures in Reading,” a weekly 
column on old and new books by May 
Lamberton Becker. “Chats About Books,” 
Book-of-the-Month Club radio reviews of 
important new books. 

“Design for Reading,” by Alfred T. Hill: 
Feb. 23, War and Peace; April 13, Personal 
and Family Problems. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
War Maps (P. 3) 


These maps should be used individ- 
ually and in their relation to the world 
map. Use the globe to locate the various 
individual maps. Note the differences, if 
any, between the globular map and the 
flat map. Locate key cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and study the relation of geogra- 


phy to the military, naval, economic and 


political ev -ats. 
Topics for special discussion: 

1. How is Japanese access to the 
islands of southeast Asia made easier 
by their initial successes? What possible 
bases for operation against them remain? 

2. Why is the Middle East still a 
danger zone? 

3. How do Russian successes aid in 
the defense of the Far East? 

4. What is the relation of the Battle 
ot Libya to the control of East Asia? 

5. Why do the Australians object to 
recent emphasis on the Battle of the 
Atlantic as being the “main show”? 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 

Much of the emphasis in recent days 
is on the effects of the Japanese suc- 
cesses in the Far East. Use the questions 
given below for the Malaya-Burma 
article here. Have members of the class 
report on this article. 

Topics for discusswn: 

1. What is the significance of the 
conversations between Roosevelt and 
Churchill, Eden and Stalin, and Chiang 
Brett and Wavell? 

2. What does Roosevelt's call ton 
“half the national income in war ma- 
terials” show about American will to 
win? What effect will this have upon 
our “standard of living”? 

3. What indications are there that the 
German retreat in Russia is not “planned 
withdrawal”? 

4. What eftect will British success in 
Libya have upon Hitler? Petain? the 
Free French? 

5. Why is the controversy over St. 
Pierre and Miquelon more than a “temp 
est in a teapot”? 

6. What effect will Gandhi's with- 
drawal from the Congress working com- 
mittee have upon Indian policy? 


The United States and the Philip- 

pines (P. 7) 

This story is both exciting and tragic 
in the light of the capture of the islands 
by the Japanese and the pledge of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to “redeem the inde- 
pendence” of the Philippines. Use the 
class study of the article in the issue of 
December 15, 1941, to add interesting 
detail. 


Learning to Be a Soldier (P. 8) 


Since the first of Private Russell’s 
letters was printed (Dec. 1, 1941) we 
have been bombed into the war, and 
morale of soldier and citizen has im- 
proved. Let the class see how the 
soldiers who do their jobs get a chance 
to “get ahead.” 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


‘Lion City” at Bay (Pp. 9, 10) 

It is the consensus ‘of experts that 
Singapore is the key position in the Far 
East. As pointed out here, loss of this 
base would not be fatal, but it would 
prolong the war considerably. 
Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. Why is Singapore the Gibraltar of 
the Far East? 

2. On the maps in this issue and in 
last week’s find other usable bases of the 
Allies near Singapore. Why are these of 
less impor:ance? 

3. On these same maps, find tacts 
indicating the importance of air power 
ir the battle of Singapore. 

4. From the article, find illustrations 
of weakness in defense of this area. 

5. What is the relation of the Nether- 
lands Indies and Australia to the battle 
of the China Sea? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. By what steps did Japan move 
toward Singapore? See references in last 
week’s Scholastic Unit Finder. 

2. What is the “wealth of the Indies”? 
See same references and W. Burton, 
“Dutch Indies Vital Resources,” Living 
Age, November, 1940; “Far East May 
Reshape World Trade,” Business Week, 
August 10, 1940, and “Dutch East 
Indies,” Life, January 22, 1940. 


Our American Heritage: The 
- Young Men Go Weat (P. 11) 


The westward movement in American 
history is one of the most dramatic as 
well as one of the most significant in our 
national development. In this study 
make full use of historical fiction as well 
as audio-visual aids. 

Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. Why is the westward movement 
unique to American history? How does 
it differ from migration in other coun- 
tries? 

2. How did the United States avoid 
the land problems of the older European 
countries? 

3. What were the reasons for the 
westward movement? 

4. What were the effects of the west- 
ward movement upon the West? upon 
the East? 


Lights! Action! Camera! (Pp. 12, 
13) 
This is an illustration ot effective com- 
munity activity relating to a significant 


local problem. If you are studying hous- 
ing, have your students read this as an 
illustration of a technique of study and 
as a way of recording and interpreting 
data. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Was this a significant community 
problem in Columbus? Is it related to 
the same problem in other cities? 
Wouldn't it have been better to study 
the problem in New York or Chicago 
where the crowded sections include 
more le? 

2. Why was it worth while making 
a movie of this problem? 

3. Why was it necessary to spend 
almost half of the work time on re- 
search? Wouldn’t the film have been 
more interesting if it had just told a 
good story? 


Sailor With Wings (P. 13) 
Admiral King is a man wwe has an 
important job. Let the class discuss the 
meaning of his appointment. How does 
this stress the new role of air power? 
What experience does he bring to the 
cunmtal ¢ of the Navy? How could he, 
too, “lose the war in an afternoon”? 


Pan Americana: Latin America 


and the War (Pp. 14, 15) 


Latin America is not yet a scene of 
much action in this war, but is quite 
likely to be in 1942. ‘Earlier activities 
and articles have stressed the ways in 
which South America may be involved 
and the factors which might be influ- 
ential. This discussion should serve as 
a springboard to the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference this week 


Questions of Fact and Opinion: 


1. What has been the reaction of 
Latin American countries to the war? 
Which are now in? Which have re- 
mained neutral? 

2. Why is it important that Argentina 
and Chile “would not regard the United 
States as a belligerent”? 

3. Read about these countries in the 
books of your classroom or school library 
to find reasons why you think they did 
not go to war now. 

4. Why is the present action of Latin 
American countries different from their 
action in 1917-1918? 

5. What was achieved at the con- 
ferences at Buenos Aires, Lima and 
Havana? What would the class like to 
happen at Rio? The class might set itself 
up as a conference, with pupils assigned 
to represent each of the countries in 
attendance. 


Average Hero No. 1 (P. 16) 


Post a picture of Colin Kelly on the 
bulletin board and have some of your 
students make short talks on “Why Kelly 
was a real American” and “Why Kelly 
should be in the American hall of fame.” 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Joey Blows the Trumpet (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 

This is a story to be enjoyed. If it pro- 
vokes some chuckles, it has done its 
duty. The subtle, nudging type of humor 
that runs through it is the sort of humor 
which students will find in the best con- 
temporary books and magazines. Ask 
a good reader to read it aloud, and re- 
quest that students make a check mark 
beside any vassage which made them 
smile. 

After the reading, launch a discussion 
along the following lines: What makes 
this story amusing—the situations, the 
wording, or the people? Are the people 
caricatures, or are they real? Would any 
of the other people be amusing if Joey 
were not there to make them so? Would 
the story be as funny if it had been told 
by Miss Fain or Joey’s mother or Joey 
himself? Can the class think of Joey in 
other situations which he might make 
very amusing? 


To Improve Reading Skills: 
A Test. in Recall 

Ask the class to read the story slowly 
and thoroughly, giving special attention 
to the things that pleased and did not 
please Joey. Then ask them to write 
“Did” or “Did Not” after the tollowing 
items offered to Joey—“Did” if they 
pleased him, “Did Not” if he failed to 
respond to them. 


. An igloo village (Did Not) 
. A tin horn (Did) 
A collection of bottle tops (Did) 
. A lump of clay (Did Not) 
Paper and Crayons (Did Not) 
Bees on a can (Did) 
. Holes in the back yard (Did) 
. Snow to be sprinkled (Did Not) 
. Writing stories (Did Not) 

10. Watching his mother sew (Did 
Not) 
Students should be able to answer 70 
per cent of these questions correctly. 
Those who cannot should be advised to 
read more carefully and should be tested 
frequently for improvement in recall. 


Round Table (P. 22) 
For Creative Writing Classes 

See our issue of November 17-22, 
page 3—T, for suggestions for using this 
material and the “Between the Book- 
ends” program. 


CHOADUPR OOH 


Poetry Corner (P. 23) 
For Creative Writing and 
History of Literature Classes 

Read this aloud in class, asking the 
students to chime in for a choral reading 
ol the quoted poetry. Then assign a 
brief period in which students re-read 
the try, looking for the “beautiful old 
words that have nm used too often” 
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4-T Scholastic 


and comparing the lines from Noyes 
with the lines from de la Mare. 

Discuss de la Mare first. Ask the class 
it they have captured the sense of ghost- 
liness and other-worldliness in the 
poems. 

Devote the rest of the period to read- 
ing more Noyes poems from an an- 
thology (see Collected Poems, Vols. 1 
and II.). 

Outside Assignment: Ask each stu- 
dent to choose the one of these two 
poets he likes best, and to write an essay 
of four paragraphs defending his choice. 


Walt Whitman (P. 17) 


This rich and inspiring excerpt de- 
serves at least two class periods—one for 
reading, either aloud or silently, and 
one for discussion. In the interim be 
tween reading and discussion, ask the 
class to give some thought to the follow 
ing subject: Why would Walt Whitman 
be a good man to have writing during a 
national crisis? 

Next day, lead discussion along the 
following _ lines: Whitman’s vigorous 
participation in the issues and struggles 
of his own times; his unfailing energy; 
his ability to stand above confusion and 
survey it until the basic plan revealed 
itself to him; his patriotism (of the real 
variety, with no jingoism); his devotion 
to democracy and the basic tenets of 
democracy; his courage and manliness 

Since it might be unwise to turn the 
class loose on Whitman's works in gen 
eral, we suggest that you close the class 
experience with some readings from 
Whitman selected by yourself. Miss 
Deutsch’s own selection in this volume 
is very helpful. The Lincoln poems, and 
those which deal with the beauty and 
power of America and the brotherhood 
of humanity would be particularly apt. 


Outside assignment: An essay of sev- 
eral paragraphs entitled “Whitman’s 
Brand of Americanism.” 

The multiple choice questions listed 
below may help to clarify for the class 
the philosophic undercurrents. 


To Improve Reading Skills: 
A Test in Ability to Draw Conclusions 

To make sure that students are “read- 
ing between the lines” and applying the 
implications they find there to their own 
lives and their own-world, use the fol- 
lowing list of multiple choice questions. 
The number of the proper answer ap- 
pears at the end of each question. 
Students should be able to answer cor- 
rectly three out of five, at least. Those 
who cannot should be given special 
attention, in conference, to determine 
the reasons for their lag 

1. If Walt Whitman walked into a 
factory and saw-a machine he did not 
understand, would he: (1) walk away, 
losing interest, (2) go to the library to 
find a book explaining it, (3) get hold of 


the nearest workman and ask him to ex- 
plain how it works? (3) 

2. If Walt Whitman were alive today 
would he be (1) a liberal, (2) a poet in 
an ivory tower, (3) a conservative? (1) 

8. If Walt Whitman wanted to start a 
workman’s son on the path to good reading, 
would he start the boy off with (1) How 
to Read a Book, (2) Homer, (3) A History 
of English Literature? (2) 

4. If Walt Whitman found himself in 
Times Square on New Year's Eve, would 
he (1) hurry out of the crowd with his 
hands over his ears, (2) complain to his 
companion that people had lost all sense 
of dignity, (3) start to yell and laugh him- 
self? (3) 

5. If Walt Whitman caught a boy steal- 
ing, would he be likely to think that (1) 
the boy was just born wicked, (2) the bey 
stole because he had not been given the 
proper chance by the rest of society, (3) 
the boy should be sent to reform school 
without delay? (2) 

6. If Walt Whitman were to find subject 
matter in today’s newspaper for a poem, 
would he be most likely to choose a news 
item about (1) an ancient statue recently 
dug up in Egypt, (2) a society gathering, 
(3) a Czech who had been hanged for re- 
volting against his German oppressors? (3) 


Here’s My Favorite (P. 21) 
For Oral English Classes 

Present this material as a real inter- 
view. Choose two students to take the 
roles of Dr. Damrosch and Miss Baker. 
So that the rest of the class may partici- 
pate, appoint everybody remaining as a 
member of a critics’ committee, and ask 
that they list on two slips of paper con- 
structive criticism of the readers. 

Follow the interview with a discussion 
based on the notes taken by the class. 
Appoint single students to search for 
proper pronunciations of names. 


For All English Classes 


Present the interview as a little drama, 
as suggested above. At the conclusion of 
the reading, base a discussion upon the 
following questions: Who has read any 
of the Seas mentioned by Dr. Dam- 
rosch? How would extensive readin 
have helped him in his musical pose 
Since his broadcasts are made usually 
only to children and young people, does 
he need a very great understanding of 
the language? 

To Improve Reading Skills: 
A Test in Reading Speed 

Use the numbered columns as sug- 
gested on page 3—T of our Teacher 
Edition of November 3-8. To test the 
ability of the student to match his speed 
with comprehension, use the following 
true-false questions. Students who can- 
not answer 70 per cent of them correctly 
should be advised to slow down. 

1. Damrosch cares only for music 
nothing for the other arts. (F) 

2. He became a conductor at the 
of twenty-three. (T) 


8. His unmusical family did not 
understand his ambitions. (F) 

4. Liszt, Biilow, and Clara Schumann 
were famous 19th century painters. (F) 

5. Damrosch believes that in Amer- 
ica, opera should be sung in English. 
(T) 

6. He detests all folk songs. (F) 

7. He does not care for contemporary 
authors. (F) 

8. He thinks that “swing” versions 
are good because they introduce great 
music to the average person. (F) 

9. Damrosch is 91 years old. (F) 

10. He likes the plays of G. B. Shaw. 
(T) 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


In view of the profound effects which 
the war and priorities are having on our 
economy and especially on consumers’ 
goods, the Unit Finder presents here ma- 


‘jor references to consumer problems that 


have appeared in Scholastic in the past 
five years. Note that the effects of the de- 
fense program did not begin to emerge, 
however, until the fall of 1940. 


4. CONSUMER PROBLEMS, 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

Special Number on Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives, Oct. 16, 1937. 

America’s Pocketbooks (Behind the 
Headlines), Jan. 14, 1939, p- 15-S. 

Monopoly and Purchasing Power (Be- 
hind the Headlines), Mar. 18, 1939. p- 
18-S. 

Buying “On Time” (Brindze), Jan. 15, 
1940, p. 20-S. 

Work of the Federal Trade Commission 
( Brindze), Apr. 15, 1940, p. 34. 

The Better Business Bureaus, May 18, 
1940, p. 40. 

Special Number on National Resources, 
Sept. 80, 1940. 

ational Debt vs: National Wealth, Mar. 

3, 1941, p. 5. 

Digging Out the Ills of Our Economic 
System, Apr. 14, 1941, p. 11. 

Exploring Uncle Sam's Pocketbook, May 
12, 1941, p. 9. 

SPAB to the Rescue, Sept. 22, 1941, 
p- 9. 

Shoppers, Goods and Prices, Oct. 6 
1941, p. 9. 

Danger—Inflation at 
1941, p. 11. 

No More “Easy Payments,” Nov. 10, 
1941, p. 11. 


Work! Oct. 18, 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 

A. WHO’S WHO: 1. d; 2. a; 3. f; 4. 
b; 5. g; 6. c. 

B. WHAT’S WHAT:>- 1. St. Pierre and 
Miquelon; 2. Dakar; 3. Sumatra; 4.. Bor- 
neo; 5. rubber; 6. Batavia. 

C. THE FACT OF THE MATTER: 
l. F; 2. F; 8. T; 4. T; 5. T; 6. Bs 7. T; 
8. T; 9. F; 10. F. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-f; 2-0; 3-a; 4-g; 5-c; 6-n; 7-h; 8-b; 
9-k; 10-m; ll-e; 12-d; 13-1; 14-j; 15-i. 
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“ ¢\ OOD afternoon, my dear chil- 
¢ dren!” For almost fourteen 
ears that greeting has gone 
to Pe pes across the nation every Fri- 
day afternoon from NBC studios in 
New York. But few of the millions 
who know that voice have ever seen 
its owner, kindly, white-haired Dr. 
Walter Damrosch. The other day I 
chatted with him at his home, a 
brown-stone mansion built many 
years ago before the age of sky- 
scrapers and apartments. It was the 
perfect setting for a man who him- 
self will be eighty years old January 
30. Surrounded by the paintings, 
books, and music that have so en- 
riched his life, Dr. Damrosch was 
in the mood for reminiscence. Across 
the room a life-size painting hung 
above the grand piano. Dr. Dam- 
rosch smiled as my eyes searched the 
face of this handsome, brown-haired 
youth. 
“Serious young fellow, isn’t he?” 
he remarked. 

“It’s a picture of you?” I ventured. 

“Yes, I was twenty-three years 
old when that was painted. I had just 
been made conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra.” 

“At twenty-three?” I gasped, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, my father had organized the 
orchestra, and when he died quite 
suddenly I was put in charge.” 

“Your father was a famous com- 
poser and conductor, too wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes indeed! He was a close 
friend and disciple of the great Rich- 
ard Wagner. In fact, Wagner was 
godfather to one of my brothers, and 
Franz Liszt was godfather to another. 
Come over here,” he said, going 
toward the window. “Tl show you a 
picture. See, it is a group of musical 
celebrities taken in the year 1865. 
Here in the center is Wagner and 
here is my father; Leopold Dam- 
rosch. Yes, Wagner was a frequent 
guest in our home, and so were Liszt, 
a ti and Clara Schumann.” 

se you have, a special 
tinand r Wagner's music,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Wagner is my favorite modern 
com; , and Die Meistersinger is 
my favorite opera. But here in Amer- 
ica I think his operas should be sung 
in English. In Italy his operas are 
translated into Italian, and in France 
they are translated into French. Why 
shouldn't they be ted here in 
a language eve ly can under- 


(365 words to end of first columm) ~ 
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stand? In 1935 when | celebrated my 
fiftieth anniversary of conducting, 
I made an English translation of the 
third act of Die Meistersinger for 
performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera. It made all the difference in 
the world. Why, you could actually 
hear the audience chuckling at the 
funny lines! You see, they could 
really understand what it was all 
about.” 

“Of course you have other musical 
favorites?” 

“Yes, this may surprise you, but 
I love the folk songs of Scotland. 
I remember a vacation I spent in 
Scotland as a guest of Mr. Carnegie. 
Every morning the bagpipers used to 
march around the old castle and 
wake up all the guests. It was much 
better : te an alarm clock,” he added 
with a twinkle. 

“Do you like poetry, Dr. Dam- 
rosch?” I inquired. 

“How could I fail to? I think most 
musicians would agree that poetry 
is just another form of music. Among 
the modern poets I'm e ially fond 
of Kipling. You've coals heard 
my arrangement of ‘Danny Deever.’ 
I also set his ballad ‘The Looking 
Glass,’ to music.” 


(542 words to end of second column) 
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Dr. Walter Damrosch Loves 
Wagner's Operas but He 
Thinks They Should Be Sung 
in English in this Country 


“And what are some of your fav- 
orite books?” 

“Well, as a boy I liked the novels 
of Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray. In 
later years I read many of the great 
German authors like Goethe and 
Schiller. Goethe’s Faust is a classic, 
and there is a splendid English trans- 
lation by Bayard Taylor. Among 
modern writers Ernest Hemingway's 
story of the Spanish war, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. stands out in my 
mind.” 

“How about plays? What do you 
like on the stage?” 

“I admire George Bernard Shaw. 
All his plays are fascinating to me, 
especially The Doctor's Dilemma.” 

Dr. Damrosch is a staunch sup- 
porter of radio as a means of bringing 
music to the masses. When he was 
interviewed on the program, “I'm an 
American,” he pointed out that 
before the development of radio 
music used to belong to the favored 
few who could afford to buy musical 
instruments or attend concerts. But 
on the subject of ‘ popularizing” the 
classics by writing “swing arrange- 
ments, he has most decided views. 

“No! By all means, no! If they have 
to ‘swing it,’ don’t we have a thou- 
sand and one popular songs they can 
use? Why give the public a distorted 
version of some inspired piece of 
music?” 

Dr. Damrosch made his radio 
debut in 1923 at a concert in Car- 
negie Hall. But in those days radio 
was still an undeveloped science. As 
Dr. Damrosch says, “You couldn't 
tell a flute from a clarinet.” Several 
years later he began his famous 
Music Appreciation series on NBC. 
As a result of his fascinating lessons, 
millions of school children now can 
not only tell a flute from a clarinet 
but can identify every instrument in 
the orchestra. 

Today on the threshold of his 
eightieth birthday, Walter Damrosch 
is still a great force in American 
music. A generation of children has 
come and gone since he began his 
broadcast series to the schools of 
America, but he regards them all 
with an affection that has made him 
a beloved musical personality. 


(879 words to end of page) 
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this month for our Round Table 
broadcast. Tune in on Ted Ma- 
lone’s “Between-the-Bookends” radio 
program (NBC Blue Network, 1:15- 
1:30 E.S.T.) to hear Mr. Malone 


read these poems. 


| hee January 16, is the date 


Reverie 


I walked along the highway, 
But | didn’t see the road. 


1 saw a hill covered with pine, 

And maples turning golden in the au- 
tumn sun. 

The air smelled of pitch and wild apples, 

Dank, brown earth and soggy leaf mold. 

Maybe—a whiff of sweet wood smoke. 

Suddenly, a flash. A sylph-like fawn is 
fleeing, 

Frightened by the brisk movements of a 

Smoke-gray squirrel bringing in his har- 
vest. 

The chilly sun goes 

Slipping behind the gypsy hills. 

The forest stills; and grows colder. 

A jewel glistens in the western sky 

As a harvest moon silhouettes the lone 
pines. 


1 walked along the highway, 
But I didn’t see the road. 


Nancy Dodge, 14 
Stevens High School 
Claremont, N. H. 

Lovise Hutchinson, Teacher 


“When We Take Baby Out 
to Walk” 


When we take Baby out to walk 
The walker squeaks, the passers talk; 
And puppies frolic after us 
And people stare from car and bus. 
“Oh how cute! What curly hair!”— 
“Tll bet he hasn't proper care!”— 
We hear them say. “And does he 
talk?” 
“How old is he?”—“begun to walk?” 
“Izzumz him the sweetest fing?”— 
The center of admiring rings 
(“See his toofies! dimples too!”) 
We saunter down the avenue. 
Gentlemen rotund and solemn,— 
Grocers, mamas all exclaim;— 
Little boys and pretty girls,— 


Baby strikes them all the same. 
Now if we were to walk alone 
Our presence would be scarcely known! 
Another face—someone to pass— 
“Good day!” “Beg pardon,” stares of 

lass. 
What interest people bring to bear 
When they take Baby out for air! 


Roseann M. Sparks, 18 
Bradenton (Fla.) High School 
Sarah H. Fleming, Teacher 


The Sound Lay Empty on the 
Hills 


The sound lay empty on the hills 
soft-quieted as silent wings 
attached to grey-white geese 
that pass the valley trail. 


No more than this. 


As still as mountain streams, 
turned blue against the sky’s 
frail, fleecy touch where 
hushed snowbirds drink 
lightly, oh- 


This is the sound—and soft 
as sound can be—of night's 
first winter sky hung low 
like blue-white beards of frost. 


Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 
Salem (Ore.) High School 
Violet Swanson, Teacher 


Morning on the Lake 


The moon, reflected on the inky lake in 
Kunning ripples, disappears behind the 
Darkened northern pines. The cool, grey 
Air turns off the neon stars. 


Shadowed, circling sea gulls skim the 
waves 

Above the silver fish. The fresh, cold 

Air whips up the waves, grey ruffles 

On a billowy skirt. 


The red sun rises through the grey and 
Purple in the east. Its golden rays 
Shimmer in the rushes by the shore, and 
Warm the fingers of the wind. 


Barbara Yager, 17 


Tulsa (Okla.) Central High School 
W. P. Robinson, Teacher 











The Land of Down Behind 


In every room in our house, 
There is a foreign land, 
Where so many little things” 

Seem to go without command. 


It your pencil or your ’s lost, 
Tou iit bb colt tn ek 

It has been sojourning 
In the land of Down Behind. 


It may be down behind the cupboard, 
Or down behind the sink; 

It may be down behind the desk, 
But it’s never where you think. 


It may be down behind the dresser, 
Or down behind the bed, 
And if you want to reach it, 
You must stand upon your head. 


My model house will have in it 
Built-ins of every kind, 

So that nothing there can travel 
To the land of Down Behind. 


Miriam Kessinger, 15 
Walker Twp. High Schoo! 
, Pa. 
Virginia C. Irvine, Teacher 





Sophisticate 


I laugh so hard 

He cannot see 

The weeping, weeping, 
Heart of me. 


Who weeps aloud 
Can cease to mourn; 
But I am young 
And I have sworn 


To smile and smile 
So they won't see 
Me building my 
Immunity. . 


Darlene Marcus, 1% 


Holland (Michigan) High Schoo! 
Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teacher 
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OTH Walter de la Mare and 

Alfred Noyes have been in the 

literary news lately. Noyes has 
just published a new volume of poetry, 
Shai on the Down and Other 
Poems, and de la Mares novel, 
Memoirs of a Midget, was the Readers’ 
Club selection for December. Grouping 
the two poets together on this page 
may, nevertheless, seem to you to 
create a strange companionship, and it 
is true that t are not oe alike; 
yet resemblances may be found. 

Both men live part of the time in 
the land of perpetual youth. Everyone 
with even a sprinkle pene romance 
in his veins loves the figures that march 
in such lively rhythm through the pages 
of Alfred Noyes—Robin Hood’s Merry 
Men and a whole company of ghosts, 
robbers, highwaymen and _ sailors. 
“There’s a barrel-organ carolling across 
a golden street” and they all dance to its 
music. They are bold figures to place 
beside the shy, elusive children, the 
shadowy little animals, the mysterious 
unseen personages, who play hide-and- 
seek in de la Mare’s poetry. The resem- 
blance is that they all belong to a 
young world. 

A similarity in writing is that both 
poets use a vocabulary avoided by most 
poets today, the beautiful old words 
that have used too often and too 
carelessly because they are beautiful, 
such words as golden, ic, Paradise, 
forlorn, and many more. difference 
between the is that with Noyes 
the words seldom rise far above the 
level of ition and imitation of 
de ee ee Mare they 
0. 

We are doing ourselves an injury, 
however, if, having ‘admitted this criti- 
cism of Noyes, we cease to read the 
stories which he tells so well. If you 
have not read “The oy ex ggarend you 


POETRY 





Walter de la Mare and Alfred Noyes 


from the darkness under the sea ten 
thousand miles away” if England ever 
needed him again. Two hundred years 
later came Trafalgar, and “the foe was 
creepin’ close, in dark, to our white- 
cliffed isle.” Then the Devonshire men 
heard the roll of a drum and they saw 
go past a “ship all shining whit.” 
When the victory was won, only *re 
Devonshire men knew that 


“Nelson was Francis Drake! 
O, what matters the uniform, 


Or the — on your eye, or your 


pinned-up sleeve, 
If your soul's like a North Sea 
storm?” * 


The poetry of Alfred Noyes sings 
itself into the memory. The rollicking 
adventures of the “Forty Singing Sea- 
men” must be read entire, but you will 
remember the lines as well as the amaz- 
ing happenings. After vou read “The 
Barrel Organ.” you will find yourself 
chanting: 

For Noah hardly knew a bird 

Of any kind that ‘isn’t here 

At Kew, at Kew in lilac time, 

And O, so near to London!” * 


The returning ghosts of the highway- 
man and the admiral in ‘he poems by 
Noyes may make our hair rise, but they 
are simple, understandable ghosts. The 
shadowy listeners in de la Mare’s “The 
Listeners,” a poem which I am sure 
you know, are far more haunting and 
do far more to arouse that ancient fear 
of the unknown which we all have. Yet 
both poems have the appeal of romance 


* and mystery. 


De la Mare penetrates, indeed, 
farther into the heart of man—and of 
childhood. It is childhood in its pensive 
moments, in its sensitive perception of 
mysterious meaning in simple episodes, 
that he pictures best. The atmosphere 
of “The Sleeper” is the atmosphere 
which the child feels; there is little 
in the situation which would seem mys- 
terious or strange to an adult. 


“As Ann came in one summer's day, 
She felt that she must creep, 

So silent was the clear cool house, 
It seemed a house of sleep. 

And sure when she pushed open the 


door, 
Rapt in the stillness there, 
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Her mother sat with stooping head, 
Asleep upon a chair.” * 


A story any child will love is de la 
Mare’s poem “Berries,” the tale of the 
old woman who 


“Went blackberry picking 
Along the hedges 

From Weep to Wicking. 
Half a bottle— 

No more she had got, 
When out steps a Fairy 
From her green grot; 

And says, “Well, Jil, 
Would ’ee pick ‘ee mo?” 
And fil. she curtseys, 
And looks just so—** 


Then the Fairy told Jil where she 
could find far richer picking and when 
she had made blackberry jam, from her 
store Jil buried one jar “a good thumb 
deep.” where the fairy could find it. 

Among the best of de la Mare’s 
poems are the portraits of people as 
a child sees them. There is Martha, who 
told stories of “an age gone by,” and 
poor Miss Loo, who invited you to tea 
and then forgot that you were sitting 
“dull and shy,” as she gazed into va- 
cancy. But I like old Susan best of all. 


“When Susan’s work was done, she'd 
sit 

With one fat guttering candle lit 

And window opened wide to win 

The sweet night air to enter in. 

There, with a thumb to keep he: 

lace 

She’d read, with stern and wrinkled 
face. 

Her mild eyes gliding very slow 

Across the letters to and fro” * 


And so she would remain, “rooted in 
romance,” and forgetting to put to bed 
the child in her charge. 


1. Reprinted by permission from Col- 
lected Poems Vol. II, by Alfred Noyes. 
Copyright, 1911,. by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. : 

2. Reprinted by permission from Col- 
lected Poems Vol. I, by Alfred Noyes. 
Copyright, 1906, by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

3. From Collected Poems of Walter de 
la “‘-re. Reprinted by permission of 
Heary Holt and Co., Inc., Publishers. 

4. From Peacock Pie, by Walter de la 
Mare. Reprinted by permission of 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., Publishers. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


HELP WANTED 


I need your help in something that 
will help us all. 

Some years ago I prepared for 
Scholastic a small pamphlet called Let's 
Have a Book Club. It described how 
such a club could be formed in class- 
room or school, and what different types 
of clubs there were: it suggested various 
ways of raising money for the purchase 
of books, if the club was one whose 
members circulated the volumes and 
kept one apiece at the end of the sea- 
son, or if it bought books to give to the 
school’s library in the same way. But 
the most popular feature was its sug- 
gestions for club programs, projects, 
entertainments and other activities. At 
that time they were by no means so 
many as they are now! The little 
pamphlet was very popular; a wer 
number was circulated. The Jarge 
edition was exhausted, little by little, 
and as the population of a high school 
changes every few years I thought it 
had been forgotten. Then I had a series 
of surprises. This year, from widely 
separated parts of the country, requests 
have been coming for Let’s Have a Book 
Club. 1 find, on consulting a number 
of such clubs flourishing near me, that 
a new pamphlet would be welcome. I 
want you to help me make it. 

Write me a fetter about your own 
book club. Tell me any, or all, of these 
things: how many members and what 
ifficers, how chosen, how often meeting; 
what you do at the meetings; where 
you get the books; what entertainments 
you have given (several have already 
been described to me, including a mini- 
ature Book Fair modelled on the big one 
in New York) and what projects you 
have.undertaken and carried out; what 
assembly programs were liked best of 
those the club has arranged—in fact, 
anything you have tried out in your club 
and found useful. 

For the most helpful letter I will give 
a book that you can add to the school or 
classroom library as your gift, or keep 
for the club as you wish: it is the large 
reprint edition of the Audubon Birds of 
America. I know there will be several 
runners-up for the first prize, and there 
will be several book prizes for them, im- 
portant books good enough for a per- 
manent collection. The literary style of 
the letter is not so important as the hel 
it gives other clubs. The names of 
prize-winners and “honorable mentions” 
will be given in this column. 


Sit down now, the moment you reach 


your desk, and make notes of what 
will tell me. Mail the letter before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, the date on which the 
contest closes. Let’s Have a Book Club 
will have a new, revised and enlarged 
edition: I'll edit it and you'll give me 
the material. 


THE AMERICAN GUIDES 


The year that has passed saw the 
completion of an undertaking unique in 
American publishing. At the depth of 
the depression, largely to afford work 
relief to writers some of whom were in 
sad financial condition, a series of guide- 
books to the States of the Union was 
planned and put in preparation. There 
was no good general guidebook for the 
U. S. A., and it would be difficult in- 
deed to make one that would properly 
cover the continent. Each state needs 
one, and the series—experimentally at 
first, but rapidly gathering strength and 
skill-went on to produce them for 
motorists, for general travelers, and for 
the vast number of Americans who 
wanted the history, legends, points of 
interest, and so on, of their own states 
collected in a convenient volume, pleas- 
antly told and beautifully illustrated. 

I am so impressed with the value of 
this series that I am sending it, volume 
by volume, to the Books Across the Sea 
library at the American Outpost, Lon- 
don An American, just returned, told 
me how he had used these books there, 
and how popular they were with Britons 
eager to learn about America. If you get 
the one for your state it will be a good 
New Year’s start. 





Book Club Selections 


Book-of-the-Month Club: 

January—The Ivory Mischief, by Ar- 
thur Meeker, Jr. (Houghton Mif- 
flin ) ; 

February—Dragon Seed, by Pearl 
Buck. (John Day) 

Dividend—Jan., Feb.—A Treasury of 
Gilbert & Sullivan. (Simon & 
Schuster ) 

Catholic Book Club: 

December—The Voice of Trappist Si- 
lence, by Fred L. Holmes (Long- 
mans, Green) 

Literary Guild: 

January—Genesee Fever, by Carl 
Carmer (Farrar & Rinehart) 

February—Frenchman’s Creek, by 
Daphne Du Maurier. (Doubleday, 
Doran) 

Dividend—Tomorrow Will Come, by 
E. L. Almedingen. (Little, Brown) 


Movie Bests 

Orson Welles’ picture, Citizen Kane, 
been chosen by the 18 members of the N 
York Film Critics as the best movie of 
year 1941. The award for the best 
formance by an actor went to Gary 


eae 
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Words to the Wis 


by yretia Sax 





waste words? For each phrase 
e. & find one word that expresses 
the same idea. Key in Teachers’ Edi- 
tion. (a-d are from “Here’s My Favor- 
ite”; e-h are from “Joey Blows the 
Trumpet”; i-o are from “Walt Whit- 
man.” ) 


a. reminiscence i. phoenix 

b. incredulously j. im ptu 

ce. disci i. pr te 

d. distorted l. hazardous . 

e. introverted m. abolitionist 

f. isolated n. slavish 

g: socialize o. incorrigible 
. thwarted 


1. The captured town was completely 
cut off from the rest of the coun - ; 

2. This boy, who a year ago, was 
control, is now a well-behaved member of 
society. 

3. When grandfather and his friends get 
together, it’s a time for calling to mind 
events of the past. 

4. “We must make available to society 
the benefits of medicine!” the speaker de- 
clared. 

5. My friend from India is a fol- 
lower p ft su of Gandhi. = 

6. The senator's devotion to duty is al- 
most like a slave's. 

7. The plan to halt work on defense 
projects was prevented from happening by 
the speedy action of government ts. 

8. Mr. Baxter looked at Jack dis- 
belief as the boy unfob his fantastic 
story. 

9. The rhythmic measures of your speech 
betray an early acquaintance with Roman 
languages. 

10. Before the Civil War the person who 
favored doing away with slavery was re- 
garded as a public enemy in the South. 

11. This man is too concerned with his 
own interests and feelings to make a good 
salesman. 

12. To the unnatural and twisted mind 
of a tyrant, war is the test f 

13. A fireman's job is full of foe but 
it offers plenty of excitement. 

14. The mayor's speech was without re- 
hearsal, hy was more effective than a 


15. Warsaw will some day rise from its 
ashes like the mythological bird that burned 
itself on the altar to acquire new life. 





for his characterization of Alvin C. York 
in the film Sergeant York. Joan Fontaine 
was selected as the actress giving the best 
ore mcg ae ear for her role in 
ion. For the time in his career 
and for the third consecutive year, John 
Ford was chosen as the year’s best director. 
Runners-up on the ballot for best movie 
were: How Green Was My Valley, Ser- 
geant York, Blossoms in the Dust, Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan, The Little Foxes, The 
Stars Look Down, Major Barbara, and 
“The Lady Eve. 
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Joey didn’t respond to the clay, and 
the Eskimos left him cold, but he 
did express himself on the trumpet 


By Frances Eisenberg 


HAD to stay for the P.T.A. meet- 
fi: at school one afternoon be- 

cause my class was going to sing 
for it, and after the meeting was 
over I was waiting for my mother 
while she talked to Miss Morris, 
oey’s teacher. 

“Joe has done pretty well this 


year,” Miss Morris was telling my. 


mother. “I think the chief trouble 
with Joe is that he just hasn’t found 
himself.” My mother looked a little 
worried. “What do you think we 
ought to do with him?” she asked 
Miss Morris. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mrs. Marsden,” 
Miss Morris said. “I was just thinking 
that it would be a wonderful thing 
for Joe if you could enter him in this 
demonstration class they have every 
summer out at the University. It 
doesn’t cost anything, and they run 
it for the benefit of the students that 
are taking Education. So of course 
they use the most modern methods 
with the children. I think it would 
help Joe. They'd find some means of 


self-expression for him, and I think — 


that’s what Joe really needs.” 

“I must see what I can-do about 
it,” my mother said. 

So the first day of summer school 
cry siatthel-tale When aint tote ab 
versity, and she took me too, so I 
could stay there and bring him back 
home, because she had to go back 
and do the housework. 

The University was a lot of red 
brick buildings on a high hill, and 
the demonstration school was in a 
big room in the basement of one of 


the buildings. When we went in. 


there a lot of children were running 
around the room, and a few of them 
were hammering on some boards in 
a corner. There was a lady in a 
smock and with some pinched 
on BR ee ee eee ee St 
short. She was mixing up*some clay, 
bat whe elaine Mitel ieee 
ing over there smiling as she came. 
She told: my mother that she was 
Miss Ridings, the teacher of the class. 
She wa’ her hand toward the 


* children. “You see we aren't 


organ- 
ized yet,” she said. “Joe, don’t you 


JOEY BLOWS 
THE TRUMPET 


want to go join that 
by the window? 
over the thin want to do this 
summer. Maybe you could help them 
with their plans.” 

Joe shook his head and looked 
down at the floor. He moved his feet 
around a little. 

My mother made motions to Miss 
Ridings over Joey's head. 

“Joe, I wonder if you'd go bring 
me the scissors off that table in the 
corner?” Miss Ridings asked him in 
a bright sounding voice. 

Joe kept on standing still a minute, 
then he started going very slow. As 
soon as he got to where he couldn't 
hear, my mother said to Miss Rid- 
ings, “Joey is a very shy child, es- 

i with strangers, and his 
school teacher thought maybe you 
could give him some individual at- 
tention or do something that would 
help him to overcome it.” She went 
on telling how Joe was. 

Miss Ridings kept nodding her 
head. “I can see that he’s a very in- 
troverted type,” she said thought- 
fully. “I'm glad you brought him, 
Mrs. Marsden. He will make an ex- 
cellent study for these young teach- 
ers who observe our work. We've 
worked wonders with ingrown per- 


p over there 


are talking 


age a ig ee 
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Then Joey took the trumpet. He held it 
for a minute. . . . Then all of a sudden 
he put it in his mouth and blew on it. 





sonalities in past summers. What we 
will try to do for Joe is to discover 
the thing he can do best to contrib- 
ute to the group. That will give him 
a sense of usefulness and restore his 
self-confidence.” 

My mother looked a lot more 
cheerful. “I hope so,” she said. Just 
then Joe came back bringing the 
scissors. He stuck them out at Miss 
Ridings without looking at her. 

“Thank you so much, Joe,” Miss 
Ridings said. “It's better not to gush 
over a shy child,” she said under her 
breath to my mother. “I find that a 
matter-of-fact attitude is the best one 
to take.” ‘ 

“Oh yes,” said my mother. Then 
she told Miss Ridings that since the 
class didn’t start unti] tomorrow we 
would go on home, and after this I 
could bring Joe myself. 

The next morning when Joe and 
I got to the schoolroom, most of the 
children were already there and the 
chairs at the back of the room were 
full of teachers with notebooks and 
fountain pens in their hands. 

Just then Miss Ridings saw us and 
she came over to where we were. 
“Good morning, children,” she said. 
“Joe, the boys and girls over in that 
corner are building an Eskimo vil- 
lage. Would you like to help them?” 

Joe didn’t say whether he would or 
not. He began to scrape his feet 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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around. “They would be glad to have 
you in their group,” said Miss Rid- 
ings. “They really need you. Would 
you like to be the one who sprinkles 
snow on the landscape?” 

Joe shook his head. “All right, Joe,” 
Miss Ridings told him in a kind 
voice. “You can sit and watch today. 
Maybe tomorrow you would like to 
join them.” 

She put a chair by the table, and 
finally Joe sat down in it. Miss Rid- 
ings laid a lump of clay on the table 
close to him. “Maybe if you get tired 
of watching you would like to make 
an igloo,” she said. 

Joe sat there and stared at the 
children and paid no attention to 
the clay. Miss Ridings looked down 
at him a minute, then she came over 
to where the teachers were. 

“You'll notice we don’t urge this 
child to do anything he doesnt want 
to do,” she said in a low voice. “That 
would be fatal. We merely make 
suggestions in an offhand way and 
leave the material within easy reach. 
This child seems to be very ingrown, 
so he may not respond to the clay. If 
he doesn’t. we will keep on trying 
something else until we find some- 
thing that he will react favorably 
to.” 

The teachers were all writing very 
fast in their notebooks. When they 
finished writing they began to stare 
very interested at Joe to see what he 
was going to do. Two or three times 
he must have felt their eyes looking 
at him, because he turned his head 
gi wy them a few glares. 

en the morning was over the 
children had almost finished build- 
ing the Eskimo village, but Joe still 
hadn’t made an igloo. All he had 
done was just sit. 

The next morning when Miss Rid- 
ings asked Joe if he wanted to help 
the children he acted the same way 
he had done the day before. 

But Miss Ridings didn’t get mad 
like some teachers would. She sat 
him in the chair again, and this time 
she put some paper and big crayons 
on the table. “Joe, I think it would 
be lovely to have a picture of an 
Eskimo fishing through a hole in the 
ice to hang up in our room,” she 
said. “Maybe you will feel like mak- 
ing one sometime during the morn- 
ing. It would be something we could 
all enjoy.” 

Then she went away and left him. 
She came over to where I was sitting. 





'} spring we reprinted Frances 

Eisenberg’s short story “Roof Sitter” 
— about the little boy who had an afflic- 
tion some people called “an acute case 
of ingrowing personality” but which his 
sister termed just plain stubbornness. 
That story about Joey was so popular 
that he has since grown into a book — 
There’s One in Every Family, published 
last summer by Lippincott. In this short- 
ened version of “Joey Blows the Trum- 
pet” we have another of his experiences 
—or at least another experience in 
which people try to break him down. 

The author, Frances Eisenberg, was 
born in Knoxville, Tennessee, where she 
now lives, teaching school by day and 
writing by night. Stories of hers have 
appeared in Story (where Joey first 
came to light), Harpers, The Atlantic 
Monthly, etc. 





“What does your little brother do at 
home in his leisure time?” she asked 


me, talking low so Joe couldn't hear - 


her. “What is he interested in?” 

“He collects bottle tops,” I° told 
her. “He has three cigar boxes full.” 

The teachers stopped looking at 
Joe and listened to me instead, with 
very interested expressions. 

“He digs in the yard too,” I said. 

“You mean he makes a garden?” 
Miss Ridings asked. 

“No,” I told her. “He digs holes 
then fills them up again.” 

Miss Ridings looked very pleased 
and kept nodding her head. “Defi- 
nitely unsocialized behavior, you 
see,” she said to the teachers. “It 
will probably take some time to 
socialize him. Tomorrow Miss Fain 
from the Tennessee Teachers Col-_ 
lege is coming in for a day or two. 
It will be most interesting to see 
what she does with him.” 

Miss Fain turned out to be a tall 
lady with white hair. But she didn’t 
seem to be very old. Wednesda 
when she came Miss Ridings had al 





next week, Joe. 
she had to “If you'd like to 
write a little story or 


how deli 
her, and then she explained what 
the childrea were doing. 

“The six and seven year olds are 
working on Our Little Friends of 
Other Lands, and the eight year olds 
are working on Community Life.” 

Miss Fain similed and looked over 
at the children very kind. “And what 
is that little working on?” she 
asked, nodding her head toward Joe. 

“He is going through a period of 
adjustment just now,” said Miss Rid- 
ings. “We are all interested in seeing 
what you can do with the child.” 

Miss Fain thought a minute, then 
she said, “I plan to start a toy or- 
chestra with some of your younger 
children, Miss Ridings. We will let 
this little boy play an instrument in 
it. I have had some amazing results 
from children of the solitary 
when they were given a chance to 
a member of a musical group.” 

“That sounds as if it might work,” 
Miss Ridings said, looking happy. 
“Music may be the very thing he 
needs to free himself.” 

The teachers looked pleased and 
interested and began sAbaeiee to 
each other. 

Miss Fain brought a big box full 
of things to the school room the next 
day. She unpacked them on the table 
where Joey was sitting. There was 
a drum and some whistles, and a lot 
of other things. Miss Ridings went 
to the piano and played the piece 
that meant for the six and seven 
year old children to stop working 
and come to the circle of chairs. 
They had been making totem poles 
out of sticks, and they put them 
down and ‘came over to where Miss 
Fain was. 

When they had all sat down and 
still Miss Fain told them what 
were going to do. She explained 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HEN Pete came to tell the 

story afterwards, he always 

t t 1 off by . . ti ~ 
member, I don’t claim I was a or 
that I knew ahead of time what was to 
happen.” Then he would take a deep 
breath and continue: 

“We all think we know what it is 
to be afraid: I used to think-I did, but 
that was before ) started out to climb 
Mount Marcy® one day last August. 

“I had been up twice before, and 
had a grand time on both climbs. After 
a long stretch of rainy weather, this day 
dawned beautifully cool and clear. I 
was as happy and eager about the 
whole business as a fellow could be. 

“I wasn't very | about hitches, 
and so I had to walk about fifteen miles 
before I reached the base of the moun- 
tain. I planned to reach the top of the 
peak at seven in the evening. Then I 
would go half-way on the tee ~; 
spending the night at a lodge. F 
gone ine the ons for about an hour 
when I decided it was time for lunch, 
partly because | was tired, and partl 
because of the delicious meat - 
wiches and half a lemon meringue p‘- 
that lay inside my knapsack. I to: 
myself I ought to lighten my load. 

“Tt was now about 3:30, and I began 
to meet people on the way down. Dur- 
ing our chats I'd casually mention my 
schedule, and they would look at me in 
a very peculiar way.-Then I would 
laugh reassuringly: “This isn’t the first 
time I have done it. 1 can go mys 
fast when I want to.’ They would say 
something about the ‘mud,’ but that 
didn’t make sense. as I couldn't see 
any. 

“Every once in a while, | would rest, 
finish another sandwich, and read 
some more in a magazine that I brought 
along. Of course, I also arranged to 
drink from every stream and enjoy 
every view of distant country. 

“At six o'clock, 1 realized I had not 
met anybody coming down for a long 
time. By now, the trail had 
and di it, and I had run into the 
mud. I oy we to forget my exhaustion 
and climb fast and efficiently, but try: 
to move upward rapidly in a sea of 
brown goo! 

“It took me two endless cruel hours 
tc realize how stupidly I had planned 
and carried out my hike. At eight 
o'clock, I stood at the top, dog-tired and 
worried. Then came the mad race with 
darkness. : 

“IT had allowed myself from 7 to 9:30 
bak gos to reach the lodge from the 
peak.. Now I had to make it in an hour 
and a half, or else——. I had no flash- 
light, no food and only a half-dozen 
matches and a skimpy sweater in addi- 
tion to the one I was wearing. I was 

*The highest peak of the Adirondack 
chain in upper N. Y. State. 
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going at my top speed, but I kept say- 
ing, “You've to go faster-faster- 
faster!’ I slid and fell and lunged along. 
I shouted, but the echo frightened me 
more. I never could whistle, and now 
I was hopeless. 

“The trail went alongside a gorge, 
and five steps in the wrong direction 
would mean a — of 50 or 100 feet. 
Five steps in another wrong direction 
would mean my getting lost in the 
forest. As I clambered over rocks and 
fallen trees, I was grim and worried. 

“In the darkness, I came to a stream 
and had to go across from rock to rock 
on my hands, knees, .and belly. When I 
stood up, I was terrified at what I saw, 
or rather at. what I didn’t see Ahead 
was a black wall. There was a similar 
wall to my right, tory left, and back 
of me. I thought I had gone blind. Then 
I lit one of my six matches and made 
out this sign on a tree: ‘2 miles to Johns 
Brook Lodge.’ Never did 1 feel such 


Two miles! My watch said 9:45. I 
crawled up an incline a few inches at 
a time. Then I heard the roar of the 
falls, and I sto dead in my tracks, 
sinking dejected to the ground. 

“For the next hour or so, I lay there, 
not a human being, but an animal—help- 
less and panic stricken. I kept hearing 
footsteps, calls, and whistles. Venus, the 
evening star, not only twinkled, it 
moved, it fell. The other stars also began 
to circle around, go zig-zag, and drop. 
I knew it was cold. But my heart 
pounded so, I panted and dripped per- 
spiration. How sweet and secure and 
very far away home seemed then. I 
wondered how it all was going to end 
for me, and I prayed. 

“Suddenly I thought of people who 
were in a real fix. Here I was on land 
and safe, except for animals and a dro 
down the gorge. Suppose I were adrift 
for days in a lifeboat, or were a prisoner 
of war who had escaped and was hiding 

night in a strange countryside. One 


at 
‘could be more alone and more in dan- 


ger than I was. What bothered me most 
was my lack of a plan. At home, if 
anything goes wrong, you call a doctor, 
a wrecking crew, a policeman, the fire 


ae 
I spoke aloud. ‘You can’t call 


Sound Advice on 
Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 


anyone. You have to help yourselt. You 
are alone, alone with yourself. If you 
want to get hysterical, if you want to 
see and hear things that don’t exist, go 
ahead, frighten yourself to death—see it 
I care! You're in charge of yourself. 
Nobody can start or stop Pete Wilkins 
except Pete Wilkins. He is either his 
own worst enemy or his best triend 
Now using my most friendly and man- 
to-man manner, I said “Listen Pete, you 
want to be a leader of boys and help 
them. Now suppose you had to give 
them advice on what to do if they got 
lost in the woods at night.’ You see, | 
began to think of myself as somebody 
else with a problem. And this speech, 
funny as it sounds now, changed the 
tide. 

“I grew completely calm, but this only 
brought an awareness of the cold. (The 
water in the forest ranger’s fire buckets 
froze that night.) I simply had to build 
a fire, despite the darkness and the rain 
which had begun to fall. It took two 
hours to start that fire, what with a few 
matches and the only paper my maps. 
And the struggle to keep it going lasted 
all night. Fire meant security and 
warmth, something to look at, and 
something to do. As long as I had a 
blaze, I had a friend. I wasn’t alone, 
and I felt normal. The stars behaved. 
I didn’t mind the ‘steps’ or ‘cries.’ 

“That night was not one night. It was 
a whole lifetime. In a way, | felt it was 
the history of man in reverse: from city 
boy back to the jungle. Never had | 
been so alone with myself. 

“I never knew when dawn came. But 
I was sorry that i had to leave the 
scene of what had been the most im- 
portant experience of my life. The fire 
was going well. I had plentv of wood. - 

(Concluded on page 38) 












cspionage agents Elizabeth Bergner and One day after school, teacher Claudette 


Randolph Scott go to headquarters in a 
French cellar to report their progress. 


Colbert becomes the ideal woman of her 
pupil Douglas Croft. He never forgets. 
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" FOLLOWING the FILMS — 








SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don't miss. ““ Worth 
while. ~ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








REMEMBER THE DAY (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by William 
Perlberg. Directed by Henry 
King.) 


THERE are plenty of movies about 
boys and girls in their early teens. But 
it’s very seldom that we get a film that 
sees these young people from the inside, 
that takes their problems and _ griefs 
with seriousness, and treats their lives 
with any degree of reality. 

Remember the Day is the sort of pic- 
ture we have long been wishing to see. 
It is a direct break away from the usual 
Hollywood brand of story. Douglas 
Croft, the young hero of the story, is not 
a polished, finished actor. He was taken 
for the role straight out of a California 
classroom. His performance is natural 
and sincere. 


As an eighth grade student back in 
1919, the young hero of the story de- 
veloped a “crush” on his teacher, Miss 
Trinell. The teacher (Claudette Col- 
bert) was busy with an affair of the 
heart of her own. She was engaged and 
then secretly married to another teacher 
to Payne), who was leaving the 
classroom for service in France. Her 
pupil was disillusioned and bitter when 

e learned that the teacher whom he 
idealized was human, and capable of 
falling in love like anybody else. Her 
sensitive, considerate way of winning his 
friendship back again, and her ability 
to think of his problems while her own 
life was being pulled apart by war and 
tragedy, make up the rest of the story. 

We were delighted to see Claudette 
Colbert playing a serious role again. For 
too long, now, she has been kidding her 
way through light films that don’t half 


merit her talents. Here she gives a fine 
performance, and shows that she has 
the stature for tragedy. 

The film is very timely, too. There 
are so many parallels between 1919 and 
1942 that looking back is almost like 
looking forward. We gain stréngth for 
our own crisis by remembering how well 


another generation bore its heavy hours. 


PARIS CALLING (Universal. Pro- 
” duced by Benjamin Glazer. Di- 
_ rected by Edwin L. Marin.) 


ESPIONAGE movies will be coming 
upon us thick and fast. France today is 

ood soil for such stories to grow upon. 
The underhanded ‘dealings that went 
on before the fall of that democracy, the 
Quislings who took in that fall, and 
the poo societies hich still function 
against the traitors and the invaders are 
the right material for a breath-taking 
story. 

Paris Calling uses this material and 
has a couple of veteran actors to make 
the production doubly impressive. Eliza- 
beth Bergner, who has a kind of wispy, 
breathless, little girl charm, plays the 
heroine—a wealthy young Parisian gil 
Basil Rathbone is her fiancee. She 
doesn’t realize until the fatal day when 
the bombs start to fall that he is one of 
the officials who are selling out her 
country to the Nazis. 

She joins a secret society whose pass- 
word is “Paris Calling.” As a musical 
performer in a cafe, she broadcasts code 
messages. She meets and falls in love 
with an RAF pilot stranded in France 
(Randolph Scott). And, when she sees 
that it is her duty, she kills her former 
fiancee in“ order to prevent further 
treacheries. 


It's an story—maybe too ex- 
citing — maybe a bit overdone. The real 
of what went on during that 
dark summer are enough. No 
need for over-emphasis. 

But it’s well worth seeing (if you 
like Bergner). And it takes no liberties 
with political or tactical facts; it merely 
builds up single incidents too elaborate- 
. The suspense is the sort of e 

t you used to-find in the old-time 
serials. It’s melodrama from start to 


Student Competitions 


Air Youth Scholorships 
Thirteen free scho to $12,- 
000 in value for Soe ethene of 


success in an aviation career are offered in 


the second annual competition 
sponsored by Air Youth of nein ys 
who have outstanding records as builders 
of model airplanes, or in some other ac- 
tivity related to aviation, are eligible. 

Top award is a two-year scholarship, 
valued at $2,500, with possible cash af 
lowance for living expenses, at the Boein 
— of Aeronautics at Oakland, ‘ 

er scholarshi vide training in air- 
craft soiismaienaltinias maintenance and 
engi mechanics at recognized vate 
or: aed r 

The contest ep Pe ap 1, 1942. Appli- 
cation blanks and details may be obtained 
by ne. Scholarships Awards 

ttee, Youth of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Ted Malone Scholarship 

The boy or girl who writes a prize in- 
terpretation of “American Youth and the 
American Way” will win a full year all- 
expense scholarship for 1942-43 to William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. Spon- 
sored by Ted Malone, poetry commentator 
of “Between the Bookends” over NBC (see 
this week’s “Round Table,” page 22), the 


com, is open to any or girl 
clighle to enter callge nett fal 
contest judges «re: William Allen 


White, author and editor; M O. Hud- 
son, professor of International Law, Har- 
vard University; Maurice R. Robinson, 
editor-publisher of Scholastic; Joseph Aus- 





lander, Consultant, Library of Con- 
ar Ray Lyman Wilbur, t of 
tanford University. For entry write 


Ted Malone, care of the National Broad- 
passe, Soames. sc! New York City. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than March 
1, 1942. 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 

Entries in the Fourth Annual Interna- 
tional Artistic g Contest should 
be ed not later than April 15, 
1 The winning entry will receive an 
Underwood Portab’ iter. The next 
ten winners will each receive merchandis- 
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The Millionth Map 


LLUSTRATED on the cover of this 

week’s Scholastic is the “Millionth 
Map,” one of the most detailed map- 
making jobs of our time. Twenty na- 
tions 14 colonies and dependencies 
contributed invaluable cartographic 
materials to its preparation. 

The “Millionth Map,” which repre- 
sents 12,000,000 square miles of 
and sea, takes its name from the fact 
that it is drawn to the scale of one 
to a million—about sixteen. miles to the 
inch. Each sheet of the map—and thére 
are 102 of them; five are still in Pre: 
aration—measures four degrees of lati- 
tude by six degrees of longitude. When 
all the sheets were laid together in 
the court outside the offices of the 
American Geographical Society, to 
make the cover p pre. the map 
measured 320 square feet in area, 34 
by 28 feet. The photograph was shot 
from the second floor of the Museum of 
the American Indian, across the court. 

To prepare these 102 sheets for the 
lithographers was a 21 year task for 
compilers and draftsmen. All of the 
land areas and adjacent waters of the 
western isphere, from the Mexico- 
United States boundary to Cape Horn, 
including the West Indies, are shown 
in minute detail. 

The map shows boundaries, the 
character of roads, the gauge of rail- 
roads, the limits of river navigation by 
various of craft, the location of 
— landing fields, and telegraph 
and radio stations. 

The sheets of the “Millionth Map” 
have served in the settlement and arbi- 
tration of seven boundary disputes. The 
map section covering the Tacna-Arica 
regions was designated the official map 
of that disputed area by the boundary 
and plebiscitary commissions of Peru 
and Eile The map of the Chaco re- 
gion was officially used to iron out the 
differences between Bolivia and Para- 
guay. In putting an end to the border 
skirmishes between Ecuador and Peru 
(see “Pan-Americana,” page 14, Scho- 
lastic, September 22, 1941), the 
Peruvian and Ecuadorian military 
commands, and representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil the United States, 


a 


Cartographer examining map details. 


» 


are using the sheets of the “Millionth 
a at the conference table. Copies 
of the sheets showing the undemarcated 
section of the Colombia-Venezuela 
boundary were used by the Joint 


.Boundary Commission in 1938. 


Mr. R. R. Platt, one of the editors 
of the map, tells this story, which illus- 
trates the amount of care needed in 

ing and printing maps. In 1886, 
: French pec cm adore Chaffanjon 
made a survey of the headwaters of the 
Orinoco River. A similar survey was 
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made in 1919 by an American explorer. 
When confronted with the work of the 
Frenchman, which differed from his 
own, the American snorted and insisted 
that the French explorer had never 
even been there. The Society plotted 
the astronomical positions established 
by both the Sisiiens and the Amer- 
ican. They fitted exactly, though made 
forty years apart. The cartographer us- 
ing the Frenchman’s data had made a 
mistake in the scale he put on the 
printed map. 








ervice to the nation in peace and war’ ~ 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group 
was placed in the lobby of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company building in New York. On it are 
inscribed these words, “Service to the nation in peace 


and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit 
of the entire Bell System organization. In these stirring 
days, we pledge ourselves again to the service of the 


mation... 


so that “Government of the people, by the 


people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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as Glen Miller’s “Slumber Song” 
closed the program. 

“Anybody want anything else?” 
he asked the members of the family 
in the living-room. “If so, speak 
quick. I have to write a letter.” 

“What about the Spotlight Band 
program?” Ginny looked up from 
the floor where she was working on 
a Health poster. “That's at 10:15, 
isn't it?” 

“Yeah,” Tommy replied with a 
grimace, “but it’s Guy Lombardo to- 
night. Of course, if you want some- 
thing strictly corn——” 

“No, skip it,” Ginny agreed. “Any- 
thing you want to hear, Pop?” 

Pop peered over the paper he'd 
been trying to read for some time. 
“No. thanks!” 

“How about you, Mom?” Tommy 
asked. “Wanna hear Rudy Vallee? 
That’s. about all there is— 

“I think I can darn these socks 
without the help of Mr. Vallee,” 
Mom smiled, “and if you're going to 
write—” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t bother me,” Tom- 
my assured her. “This doesn’t require 
much thought. It’s just a thank-you 
note to a girl I knew at Camp Kill 
Kare last summer. However, I'd bet- 
ter get on with it while I'm in the 
mood.” He clicked off the radio and 
strolled to the desk, idly humming a 
few bars of “Chattanooga Choo 
Choo.” “Hey,” he picked up the pen 


Tec turned from the radio 











COMING ATTRACTION! 

Last November, you remember, some 
second-term readers of Boy Dates Girl 
kicked up a fuss because they liked last 
year’s story series better than the current 
articles. So we called for a vote to decide 
the question: as was or as is. Well, the 
story-likers won (about 20 to 1) and, be- 
ginning with the February 2nd issue of 
Scholastic, the stories will be back. Hope 
you like ‘emI—GAY HEAD. 











and examined the point which was 
twisted and bent, “what's happened 
here?” 

“Pete,” Ginny replied. “He and 
Junior Shawcross were playing darts 
with it at the bulletin board this 
afternoon.” 


“Well, that's that.” Tommy tossed 
the pen point in the waste-basket, 
then rummaged around the desk for 
a few minutes. “Is that the only pen- 
point in the house? Hasn’t anybody 
else got one?” he asked in exaspera- 


tion. 
“Here, Tom, take my fountain 


pen,” Pop offered. “It needs some 
ink and it’s pretty scratchy, but you 
may be able to use it.” 

“Okay, Pop, thanks.” Tommy took 
the pen and went-back to the desk. 
“Now what's happened to the ink?” 
he asked blankly. 

“Pete, probably,” Ginny replied. 
“He uses it to make ‘stink bombs.’” 

“Oh, gosh! Well, maybe I can 
make out with whai's in the pen.” 
In a moment there was a great rat- 
tling of the desk drawers, followed 
by a long-drawn-out sigh from Tom- 
my. 

The papers in the bottom 
drawer,” Mom volunteered. 

“You mean what's left of it!” Tom- 


my displayed a flock of folded paper 


irplanes. 

“Oh, yes,” Ginny nodded. “Pete 
and Junior were playing ‘Air Raid, 
too, this afternoon. Honestly, Mom, 
something ought to be done about 
Pete!” 

“Something will be,” Mom said 
emphatically, “tomorrow.” 

“But that doesn’t help the situa- 
tion now,” Tommy grumbled. “Hasn't 
anybody got any stationery in this 
house?” 


“1 have some upstairs, and you 
may have one sheet,” Ginny re- 
sponded, not too generously. 
on the top shelf of my clothes closet 
back of the hat-box and under the 
extra blanket.” 

“Cripes, what is it? Gold leaf?” 
Tommy was thoroughly agitated by 
now. “Anybody would think you 
lived in a den of thieves, the way you 
hide your stuff!” 

“Well, things have been known 
to disappear—my sweater vest, for 
instance—" Ginny suddenly — 
her hand over her mouth. “Oh, dear, 
now I've gone and broken my New 
Year's resolution to let By-gones be 
By-gones! I'm sorry, Tommy. Just 
forget I mentioned it. You can have 


-two sheets, Tommy,” she added 


penitently. 

“One’s enough, if I ever find that!” 
Tommy stalked out of the room. In 
a few minutes he yelled from the 
of the stairs, “You mean this pein 4 
stuff?” 

“It's not purple, it's Moss Rose!” 
Ginny shouted back indignantly. 
“And you don’t have to use it, you 
know. 

Tommy plunked down-stairs and 
came back into the living-room with 
the paper and envelope in his hand. 
He sat down at the desk. There was 
a long silence. 7 

“Cripes!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“Now I can’t remember what I was 
going to say!” 
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reading of letter'a guessing gume 
or an spade dita puinatinest 
Letter Gol 
Thank-you notes do require thought, 
no matter what Tommy says. A few 
stiff, stereotyped sentences only add to 


a stuffy letter. A good letter is more 
like conversation and full of pep. Look 
at the difference between these two 
which Tommy might have written: 
Dear Susie: 

at ee ree Oe Ss eee 
album which you sent to me at Christ- 
mas. It is very nice. I feel sure that I 
shall enjoy using it. 

Did you have a nice Christmas? I did. 


Very truly yours, 
Tommy Trotter 
Dear Susie: 
Thanks for the photo album you sent 


me at Christmas. It certainly hit the 
spot. Evidently you haven't forgotten 
how many “snaps” I took at camp last 
summer. Remember those of you—the 
ones we decided to call “Susie Coming— 
and Going”? Well, they're now on page 
one of the new album! 

I you had a Merry Christmas. 
Bob "s band played for a big 
dance here on the 26th (swell!) and we 
had several other dances and a skating 





party during the holidays. Now, of 
course, we're back at school and study- 
ing hard (?). 
Best wishes to you for the year 1942. 
Sincerely yours, 
Tommy Trotter 
Honest Answer 
When machines were in- 
troduced, a in a small town de- 
cided to make a and find out what 
the housewives t of this new con- 
venience. 


pencil. He found one woman who was very 

Aad hy, sodas” bo ed 

7 ; ,” he asked curiously, 
Lines the machine-slicing so 





Regional Art Exhibit to 
Be Held in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has been added to the list 


’ of large cities where Regional High School 


Art Exhibits will be held in advance of the 
Fifteenth Annual National High School Art 
Exhibit in the Fine Arts Galleries of Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. under the 
auspices of Scholastic. 

The Philadelphia Regional Exhibit will be 
held itt Wanamaker’s department store from 
March 9 to March 21, 1942. As in the case 
of all other Regional Exhibits, the best art 
work displayed in the Philadelphia Exhibit 
will be later forwarded to Pittsburgh to be 
considered for places in the National Ex- 
hibit of Scholastic Art Awards. 

Arrangements for the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibit are in the hands of Edwin W. Adams, 






Associate Superintendent of Philadelphia 
Schools, and Theodore M. Dillaway, Di- 
rector of Art Education. Mr. Dillaway is also 
a member of the Scholastic Art Awards No- 
tional Committee. 


Another Scholarship Added 


Another scholarship has been added to 
the list of art school scholarships being of- 
fered through Scholastic Awards this year, 
making in all ~ total of 37 scholarships 
available to talented seniors. The new 
scholarship is to the School of Applied Art 
of the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York. 

For further details about Scholastic Art 
Awards, see the October 20th or December 
1-4 issues, er write Scholastic, 430 Kinnard 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, for a free copy of 
the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 

















Report of an 
Archaeologist 
5,000,000 A. D. 


HILE DIGGING in the re- 
mains of a big concrete build- 
ing in the ancient city of New York, 





buttons down the front. It was 
evidently intended for men, for my 
assistant tried it on and it fitted 
him more perfectly than anything 


I have ever seen a man wear. 





This garment is mounted by a 
collar far superior to any of the 
collars of today—Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Americans seem to have had a 
knack for tailoring that died with 
them. 





In the neck of this garment are the 
letters A-R-R-O-W-(Sanforized). So 
far we have not been able to decipher 
what this means. 


Evidently such an article was lim- 
ited to the nobility of the country. It 
seems to us to have been too good for 
the common people. A tag attached 
to it reads $2—, but, as the latter part 
of the figure was defaced, I imagine 
that it meant $200. 


P.S. to 20th-Centurians: The shirt 
was, or rather is, an Arrow. And it’s a 
wonderful shirt—this ARROW shirt 
—for the money. Get one, today. 





ARK OW SHIRTS 


TIES ~ HANDKERCHIEFS : UNDERWEAR « SPORTS SHIRTS 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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YOU TELL EM 


Start an argument in California, and you'll probably get 
an answer from Maine. Hundreds of.Jetters reach the “You Tell 
*Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and ~~blish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end, but we'll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 


dress: 


Was Texas Tops? 
Dear Editor: 


Being a subscriber and an earnest reader 
of Scholastic, I follow your review of re- 
cent movies. My only disagreement is one 
concerning the newly filmed movie Texas, 
which was classed only as worth while 
seeing. 

The story itself pictures a vivid scene of 
the rip-roaring, cattle-thieving days of the 
western country after the Civil War. A 
well-chosen cast helped to make the movie 
more realistic. 

My opinion is that Texas should have 
been classed as a movie to be put down on 
your must see list. 

Bill Durkin 
8 Prospect St. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Objection Over-Ruled 
Dear Editor: 


We would like to reply to Geiter Bam- 
berger’s letter appearing in the December 
8-13 issue of Scholastic. 

We agree that Scholastic is a fine maga- 
zine. We don’t think it should be changed. 

Geiter’s letter provoked us. At this time, 
there is enough seriousness in the world 
to do for a long time to come. True, non- 
fiction has its mice but when it comes to 
gorging the magazine with it, let us be 
among the first to object. 

People need fiction, so-called nonsense; 
something light and laughable. If Geiter 
wishes something deeper, there are always 
the newspapers for more detailed current 


“You Tell ’Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


events, and libraries for deeper literature. 
Having this magazine turn into a summary 
on “The World Today” or a book review 
of second Shakespeares would be unbear- 
able. , 

The thing that was outstandingly wrong 
was the changing of “Boy Dates Girl” for 
something absolutely unnecessary. We all 
agree that this is one of the mest practical 
and useful features of Scholastic. 


Janina Borowy, Estelle Sirack, Alva Auth, 
Shirley Anne Nicholson 

Stratford High School 

Stratford, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 


This is in answer to the letter written by 
Geiter Bamberger in the Dec. 8th issue of 
Scholastic. I've taken Scholastic for three 
years, and it’s exactly the magazine I want. 

Now-a-days we hear so much about the 
war, National Defense, strikes, etc. that 
we need something humorous to help us 
forget the seriousness and trouble in the 
world for a time. 

This does not mean that we are closing 
our eyes to the blems of the day, but 
that we wish to een our sense of humor 
through it all. 

Here’s hoping Scholastic keeps up the 
fiction and plays, along with the more seri- 
ous articles. Congratulations on a grand 


magazine! 


Today’s Trends 
Dear Editor: 
Llesamledwemaled cine ag 
superior to any have pub- 
. The articles 2 


the footnotes are so vety w 
one is interested to the end. 
$ Henry Lovie 
1307 Croes Avenue, N. Y. C. 


From Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 
In your “You Tell Em” page 
“Start an—argument in 
you'll probably get an answer from Maine.” 
Here's an answer from Hawaii. 
" I Suge with Martha Ankers of Pitts- 
urgh on the subject of swinging classical 
music. No harm is being done, I'm sure. 
Swing music plays such an important part 
in our hep-hepping lives that ae we 
like both classical music and swing,. why 
not swing while we have classics? 
Helen Medeiros 
laupahoehoe, Hawaii 


Continued Story 
Dear Editor: 

Last year your serial story, Dates 
Girl,” euneil ay my racewllggpi = my 
tic. This year I find my fondness for this 
feature decreasing. 

This has been caused by your horrible 
mistake of changing the form into a series 
of articles, instead of a story, as it was last 
year. You have written one paragraph after 
another on manners without any connection 
with the life of boys and girls in high 


school. 
Kay Shanley 
14 Clifton Place 


Danbury, Conn. 








HIGGINS—more power to your pen 


The versatility of Higgins is evident in this illustration 
where the careful carelessness of the technique demands 
delicacy of line and broadness of stroke. 


For more than 60 years, masters of art have relied on 





the smooth flowing, dense black- 
ness of Higgins American India 
Inks for their responsiveness to 
all techniques. This and other 
illustrations appear in Higgins new 
“Techniques” pamphlet. One copy 
only free to art instructors writing 
onschoolstationery. All others 50c. 




















(Co.tinued from page 26) 


what an orchestra was and that each 
of them would have something to 
play on. All of the children started 
talking at once telling which instru- 
ment they wanted to play on. Joey was 
sitting there staring at the things, but 
not saying anything. 

Miss Fain held up her hand for them 
to hush. “Children,” she said. “I'm glad 
you're so enthusiastic. But this time I 
think I'll have to choose the instrument 
for you to play. Remember that each 
person is important. The little 
boy that blows the whistle will have 
just as important a part as the one that 
clashes the cymbals. We mustn't have 


any feelings of jealousy or envy, or the’ 


spirit of our little orchestra will be 
ruined.” 

She started giving each of the chil- 
dren one of the things on the table. 
Some of them gave awful frowns and 
said wanted something else, but 
Miss Fain reminded them again that 
roche esha nny and most of them 

ling, but some of them 
ne pos g. When she got.to Joe 
she said, “Joe, 'm going to let you 
oe ee You look like the 
it. It takes lots of 


wind.” She bey pe trumpet out to Joe, 
and at first he Kep looked at it, but 
t 


on hoiding it out 


rised; some 
of them began to unscrew their fountain 
pens. “You see?” the one next to me 
said to another one. “I told you Miss 
Fain could do it. She's wonderful.” 
After all the children had something 
sole aces tees to alee wee 
amy ee Oe es 
called “Ee the Alpe 


“You Bums in Switzerland every 
spring the villagers take the cows up 
on the 
she said. “This little piece dog about 
the procession. First Miss will 
play a little i deans ok Gs Ginn, 
then this little boy will clash the cym- 
bals to show the procession is startin 


to the green pastures,’ . & 


t 


gf 


the little girl rang the 
another child best two seks 


Ef 
4 


gee : 
intial i 


blew again. It was a low note, 

igh one, then a low one. Then 
again, softer. 

stared at her. He had that funny 

— on his face. 

“Now, Joe, you try,” Miss Fain said. 
She off the mouthpiece and gave 
pedis gpateas! on All the teachers sat 
very still. They looked like they were 
holding their breaths. 

Then Joey took the trumpet. Nobody 
moved. He held it in his hands a min- 
ute, then all of a sudden he put it to 
his mouth and blew on it. Toot, toot, 
toot, it went, all the same note. 

I felt like fainting. The teachers 
looked shocked a minute, then they 
grabbed their fountain pens and began 
to write as fast as could. 

a oe,” said Miss Fain. 
“Only okt th wa do it like this.” She 
took the trumpet from him and blew 
it right. 


“Now you can go back to your work,” 
she told the children. “Tomorrow we 


will practice again, and the last day of 
the era. maybe we will play for your 


j 


% 


ast 
2 


All ie children put their instruments 
down and went back to working on the 
les. But Joe kept sitting where 
sas ted att Sor the teat thats es He 
on holding the trumpet, and in a 
minute he blew it again. This time he 
got it right. 
The teacher next to me kept saying 
under her breath, “I never saw any- 
thing like it. Miss Fain is simply a 
enius.” : 
ig feodinge: (p ain. This time he 
le it wron the notes were 
they hurt your ears. Then he 
bie rehir low. His face got red from 
so much blowing. 
“Very good, Joe,” said Miss Fain. 
“But I think you'd better stop now. 


- “ you'd like to make a totem pole.” 


oey shook his head. He began to 
blow again. It was terrible. With the 
other hammering and Joey 
blowing, 4t made your head ache. 
Miss Fain looked at Joe a minute, 
then she came over to Miss Ridings. 
“I hate to stop him,” she said in a low 
—, “It might undo all that we've 
“Oh, no.” Miss Ridings looxed 
shocked. “He mustn't be thwarted. That 
(Continued on next page) 





ERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 

millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 

mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 

to supply germ “guinea pigs” to test the 
potency of Lysol. 

Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will “work” when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product — 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 

Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength—Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J.— 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 


Dept. Sc.-142, Bloomfield, N.J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of Lysol. 


Disinfectant 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fimk Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


eel. cammert 
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would kill all the creative impulse in 
him.” 

So the rest of the morning Joey blew 
the three notes over and over. By the 
time noon came and the children got 
ready to go home the sweat was run- 
ning down Joe’s face and it was as red 
as it could be. 

As soon as I got home | hurried in 
to tell my mother what Joey had done 
that day. 

She looked very pleased and sur- 
prised. 

“That’s wonderful,” she said. “I wish 
we'd known about this school last sum- 
mer. Maybe Miss Morris was right. 
Maybe they know what it is Joey 
needs.” 

Joey could hardly wait to get to 
school the next morning. As soon as we 
got in the room he hurried over to the 
table and snatched the trumpet and be- 
gan to toot on it. 


AT first Miss Ridings looked over at 
the teachers and smiled in a pleased 
way, but after about fifteen minutes 
she went over to Joe and told him that 
maybe he had played enough and it 
would be nice if he did something else 
for a while. She almost had to yell 
above the noise he was making. 

But it didn’t do any good. Joe 7 
on blowing. His eyes stuck out and he 
looked. sort of dangerous. “That child 
is going to injure himself,” one of the 
teachers said, looking nervous. 

When Miss Fain came Miss Ridings 
took her over to one side ahd talked 
to her, and they both looked at Joe. 
Miss Fain shook her head at Miss Rid- 
ings; I guess she was saying to let him 
keep on Ha himself. 

The more Joe blew the louder every- 
body had to talk to hear each other. 
When Miss Ridings started playing the 
piano at ten o'clock the children didn’t 
come for a long time because they 
couldn’t hear it above the trumpet. 

But finally Miss Fain got them all 
sitting around the table. Some of them 
had their fingers stuck in their ears. 

“Children . . .” Miss Fain kept say- 
ing, but that was all you could hear. 
You could tell she 'was talking because 
her lips were moving, but you couldn't 
tell what she was saying. 

Finally'she went over to Joe and said 
something in his ear. He kept on blow- 
ing for a minute. Then when she kept 
talking he took the trumpet out of his 
mouth. 

The teachers set back in their seats; 
the children took their fingers out of 
their ears, but they kept looking at Joey 
to see if he had stopped for good. Miss 
Fain let out a long breath. “Now!” she 
said. “Miss Ridings will play the piano 
and we will all practice together. 





Miss Ridin co Sa 
the child that bells jingled them 
at the right time. Joe kept sitting with 
the trumpet in his mouth, but not blow- 
ing it. He waited till his time came, 
then, he blew the notes so loud I guess 
you could hear them all over the Uni- 
versity. After the orchestra had finished 
practicing it was time to go home, and 
when Joe came over to where I was he 
brought the trampet with him. 

“Go put it back, Joe,” I said. “It’s just 
for you to use here. You're not supposed 
to take it home with you.” 

But Joe held onto it. “Yes I am,” he 
said, starting toward the door. “She said 
I could.” 

“Who did?” I asked. 


He pointed ta Miss Fain. I went over 
to where she was sitting, writing at the 
desk, and I asked her if she wanted Joe 
to take the trumpet home. 

“Yes,” she said. “I thought it might 
encourage him. You see, now that we 
have his interest aroused we don’t want 
to do anything to balk it. He can play 
the trumpet at home as much as he 
likes, then he can bring it back to school 


* tomorrow.” 


As soon as we got home I hurried in 
to find my mother. She was in the living 
room sewing on the machine. “Joey 
brought the trumpet home,” I told her. 
“Now you can hear him play on it.” 

Joe came in carrying the trumpet. “It 
would sound better sas of dors.” I 
said. “Don’t you want to go outside and 
hear him?” 

“No,” my mother said. “In here will 
be all right. Can you really play some- 
thing already, Joey?” 

Joey put the horn to his mouth and 
blew a loud blast. He looked like he 
was going to explode. My mother looked 
very nervous. “Mercy,” she said. 

“That was very good, Joey,” she said 
after he had blown the six notes seven 
or eight times. “Maybe you better take 
it out in the yard now.” 

Joe went toward the back door blow- 
ing as he went. He sat down on the back 
steps and played his part over and over. 

You could hear it very plair, even in 
the living room. 

“The piece he is playing is called ‘In 
the Alps,” I told my mother. “The 
other children play init too, but not as 
loud as Joe.” 

“I should hope not. Goodness,” my 
mother said. 

“Miss Fain said nobody should stop 
him from playing,” I said. “But maybe 
he would stop himself if you would give 
him something.” 

“No,” my mother said. “This is the 
first time he’s ever taken any intere** in 
anything that went on at schod, and 


But he shook his head and kept on. 
All afternoon Joey blew without 

ping lon ela eat 9 Sear talbieien Ge 

his breath. But about five o'clock 


and went out in the alley to watch a 
lot of bees that were crowding on an 
empty syrup can. 

“Thank goodness,” my mother said. 
se had come into the kitchen and was 

ginning to cook supper. She gave a 
long breath. “I never really a iselided 

uiet before. I never knew won- 
erful it could be.” 

Rede Poe you tell Joey he has to 
leave trumpet at school after this?” 
I asked her. “Or why don’t you tell Miss 
Fain a don’t want him to play it any 
more 


“No, we must think of Joey first. We 
can put up with it if it’s really going to 
do him any good. But I do thmk 
might have thought up something 
mon pe to or himself on, 

i to herself. “Soap carv- 
ing or something like that.” 

She kept on peeling potatoes and 
looking out the window at Joe who was 
poking the bees with a stick. After a 
while she said, “Helen, slip out there 
and get that thing and put it somewhere 
where he won't be likely to notice it. 
Then if he asks for it you can bring it 
out. That can’t do any harm.” 

I tiptoed out and got the trumpet and 
hid it behind the living room sofa. I 
spread a magazine over it so if Joe 


ha to look back * ne 
moc a he 


Wuen my mother called to Joe 
vine oe ready for supper he seemed 
have forgotten about it. He walked 
the place whefe it had been on 
pul vhiont looking for it. He 
a bee sting on his leg and he seemed t 
be thinking more of that. 

After supper my father went in the 
living room and turned on the light and 
started looking aro -d at the’ 
on the table. “Has ma seen 
new seed catalogue?” he asked. “The 
last time I had it was in here, and now 


EFEss 


i>} 
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up from the 
sat back and gave a quiet 

“That's Joey’s trumpet, 
father. “It’s not really his, but he plays 
it in the toy orchestra at school.” 

“Let’s see what you can do, Joe,” 
said my father, giving it to him. 

Joey took the trumpet and blew it. 
My father listened, ing pleased. 
When Joe stopped to get his breath my 
father said, “You eae > = 
talent. He’s got plen vo 
ight, SSS ee ot alles aad 
a few lessons it might not be long be- 
fore he and Helen could be playing 
duets together.” 

“Oh no,” my mother said, looking 
shocked. “I mean I think he’s too 
young,” she added quickly. “It would 
be too great a strain on his lungs.” 

“No it wouldn't,” my father said. 
“There was a missi and his wife 
came to the church once and they had 
nine children and each one of them 
played some kind of an instrument. 
There was a boy no bigger than joe 
that played the tuba.” 

Joe had got his breath back and he 
began blowing again. My father listened 
a few minutes, still looking pleased and 
then he sat down with his catalogue. 

He started turning the pages. After 
a while he said, “That’s fine, Joe,” but 
oe on blowing. 
sy Pathos began © look not quite so 
pleased. He an to act nervous. 
“That’s enough. Joe,” he said louder. 

“You're not — to xe Show 
from playing,” I told my father. “If you 
do he might never want to play again, 
the teacher said.” 

“That ‘wouldn't be so terrible,” my 
father said. “I don’t think I'd mind that 


“It’s your own fault,” 
him. “You dragged out 


eee coainta™ 


_ where Helen had hidden it and 


asked him to play. You even wanted to 
give him lessons.” 

“That was before I had time to really 
listen,” said my father. “I can see now 
that I was wrong.” 

“Well, youll have to stand it the best 
you can,” my mother said. “After all, 
what we sent him out there for was for 
them to interest him in something, and 
now that they've done it we can’t very 
well make him stop. If we did he’d be 
right back where he started from.” 

“He'll burst a blood vessel if he keeps 
that up,” my father said. 

Just then the trumpet gave a funny 
squawk and —, 

“Maybe he’s y done it,” I said. 

“Don’t be silly,” said my mother. But 
she looked a little anxious. When the 
quiet_had lasted several minutes she 
said, “Helen, run upstairs and get my 
mending basket while you're there 
look in and see what Joey’s doing.” 

I hurried upstairs and went into Joe’s 
room. He was standing there blowing 
into the trumpet as hard as he could, 
but no sound was coming out. 

“What happened, oe?” I asked him, 
but he didn't aes I stood there 
and watched him a few minutes. 

“Now you've done it,” I said. “You've 
ruined Miss Fain’s trumpet.” 

Joe took it out of his mouth. “No I 
haven't,” he said. But he didn't try to 
blow it any more. He stood there look- 
ing at the broken trumpet. I had never 
seen him look like that but one other 
time, and that was when he dropped a 
whole ice cream cone on the sidewalk. 

But when he saw I was watching him 
he began to kick the leg of the and 
stick out his lip a little. “I don’t care,” 
he said. 

I thought Miss Fain might be mad 
about what had happened, but after all 
she turned out not to be. When we 
took back the trumpet and I told her 
my father would pay for another one 
she looked kind at Joe and she said she 
wouldn't think of such a thing. 

“I had decided to ask Joe to do some- 
thing else anyway,” she said. “The little 
girl that jingled the bells has the 
measles, and if Joe will take her place 
that would help us so much. The trum- 
too strong for this 


~ When she said that the teachers 
looked happy and so did Miss Ridings 
and the chi . Everybody seemed to 
feel good about it except Joe, and he 
acted the way he had before he had 
learned to play the trumpet. He just 
sat.at the table by himself, and no mat- 
ter what they put by him he wouldn’t 


express himself on it. 


Pani by Fran There's One in Every 
, by Frances Eisenberg, by permis- 
sion Cy Greene -y ra ag 
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Menander Said: 


“Nothing is 
mote useful than 
Gilence” 











It was in this pictur- 
esque way that the poet- 
philosopher of ancient 
Greece sought to guide 
his pupils into the path 
of wisdom. 

Menander knew that 
silence permits thinking, 
which in turn leads to 
sound reasoning and the 
acquiring of knowledge. 


One of the chief con- 
cerns of individuals who 
think is not only their 
own security but that of 
those who depend on 
them. 


They eventually dis- 
cover that it can best be 
assured through the right 
kind of life insurance. 














BADMINTON 


NE of the wonderful things 
O about badminton is that you 

can play it with nearly any- 
one. As long as the party across the 
net knows the difference between a 
shuttlecock and a “fowl” ball you 
- can have all the action you're look- 
ing for. 

There are three types of games. 
First, there’s the singles game with 
boy against boy or girl against girl. 
Next, there’s the regular doubles 
game with boys against boys or girls 
against girls. And, thirdly, there’s the 
popular mixed doubles game in 
which a boy and a girl comprise each 
team. 

Although the same kind of strokes , 
is used in each game, the strategy is 
definitely different. To play winning 
badminton, you've got to adapt your 
strategy te'the game youre playing. 
Here are some valuable tips you can 
use to advantage. 


Singles Game 


Generally speaking, singles is a 
defensive game, with the clear and 
the drop as the bases for strategy. 
Maneuver your opponent with these 
strokes until he slips out of position; 
then punch for the point with an ac- 
curate placement. 

Take up your basic ition ap- 
Banni 4 in the midiile of pina 
court. The idea is to play all your 
shots in a way that permits you to 
return to your base by the time your 
opponent's racket is meeting the 
bird. ° j . 

This isn't always necessary. If 
you've forced your opponent into an 
extremely difficult position, such as 
a close net shot, you will want to 
stay at the net to put away his re- 
turn. But as long as your opponent 
has more than one choice of shot, you 
will do well to stick to your base. 

In serving, hug the center line 
about five feet back of the front serv- 
ice line. If your opponent is standing 
too close, use a long flick service. If 
he’s standing too far back, use a low 
service. Normally, however, the most 
valuable service is the deep, high 
clear. 

The best place to stand when re- 
ceiving in the right court is about 


























in mixed doubles the female of the 
species is as deadly as the male. 


four and a half feet back of the front 
service line and close to the center 
line. In the left hand court, play the 
same distance back but more in the 
middle of the court. 


Regular Doubles 


1. When the opponents are play- 
ing side by side, a drop over the 
center will usually draw them in and 
thus leave an opening behind them. 

2. As a rule, the player on the 
right should take the dekeniies shots 
down the middle of the court and 
the one on the left, the overheads 
down the center. 

8. When the opponent is forced 
to clear from close to the net, hit 
the bird hard right at him before he 
has time to recover. 

4. On defense, carry the racket 
on the side the opponent will likely 
shoot for. ‘ 

5. During a rally, if you've singled 
out one opponent to attack, t 
suddenly switch the attack to his 
partner unless you believe the sur- 
prise will win the point. 

6. In serving, force your oppon- 
ents to hit the bird ‘iy shooting 
low or fast angled services at them. 

7. When receiving, try to return 
the serve at a downward or flat 
angle. 


Mixed Doubles 


1. The girl takes her place about 
a foot ahead of the front service 
line, directly in front of the center 
service line. 

2. The boy’s base is on the center 
line about a foot and a half in front 
of the back doubles service line. 


8. The girl always carries her 


/ 


~ a 


MADE EASY 


racket at face level. She takes every- 
thing in front of the front service 
line; while her partner takes every- 
thing in back. ; 

4. While her partner is servin 

the girl stands in a crouched z 
tion with her right foot on the front 
service line in the middle of her 
court. 
5. Ex in rare cases, the girl 
rarely ‘oes closer than an arm ond 
racket’s length to the sidelines (while 
in the forecourt). ; 

6. The boy should place his shots 
so as to prevent the ts from 
smashing and driving at his partner. 

7. When one is forced 
out of position, the other should im- 
mediately come to the rescue. 

8. If the girl's game is as. strong 
as the boy's, the team may use the 
regular doubles’ system. 


General Tips 


1. To make the correct =, 
natural action, k practicing the 
swing whatever’ iat Siidiedih you 
can; in the parlor, in the backyard, 
etc. 
2. Don’t play your favorite shot 
too often or your opponent will start 
anticipating it. 

8. Neither should to 
pret sapere weak Bo ee en. 
Save these shots for the tough spots. 

4. Warm up before a match by 
clearing again and again. 

5. Adjust your racket while run- 
ning. Don’t wait until you're “on the 
shuttle.” 

6. Hurry to the bird—take your 
time on the shot. 

7. Don’t always look for someone 
better than yourself to play with. 
Against inferior players, ygu have 
more opportunity to experiment with 
new shots and to practice your old 
ones. 

8. Camouflage your shots as much 
as possible to keep your opponent 
"Se if nd 

. Watch as 
ai vic Gh tos ponies MN 
tournaments you can. 

10. Last, but far from least, al- 
ways keep your eye on the bird. 


- 
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ONE DAY WAR BROKE out for 

America and the next day radio 
found itself living in a new world. 
Everything had been so well planned, 
long in advance. But the advent 
of war found many problems which no 
one had ever expected would arise. 
Radio stations, to take one example, 
can act as guides to enemy bombers 
which slide down the beam to find 
their targets. So stations must cease 
broadcasting during air raids. But just 
who was to tell them to go off the air? 
Nobody knew. And who was to have 
charge of certain civilian defense duties 
in radio? That hadn’t been settled 
either. What about censorship so be- 


Helen Hayes’ Sunday evening program 
is a casualty, victim of blocked shipping. 


Cecil Brown, CBS reporter at Singapore, 
at work on the script of his broadcast. 


trayal, however innocently, of military 
secrets, wouldn’t endanger American 
lives? 

Or take the old saw that no one does 
anything about the weather. Well, radio 
has eliminated it, as a war measure, 
since weather reports are considered 
military information. (See “Weather 
Goeg to War,” page 16, Scholastic, Jan. 
5, 1942.) Now that’s not as simple as 
it sounds. It affects the sports broad- 
caster who unconsciously slips in a 
word about the nice day at the ball 
park; it involves Bob Hope's gags about 
the rain as he cam to the stu 
tions which report on traffic conditions 
may say that roads are slippery but 
not why. Ski broadcasters reporting on 
conditions for winter sports enthusiasts 
éan’t indicate anything more than the 
thickness of snow; not a word on tem- 

ture or sun conditions, There’s even 
some doubt that baseball games can 
be broadcast at all;next summer. 


MANY STATIONS had special 

programs in which records are 
played at the uest of the radio 
audi . Most of them have been can- 
celled. Why? Because there’s a possi- 
bility that espionage agents might use 
such programs to communicate with 
their Plow villains. Radio executives 
say a seemingly innocent request for 
“Chattanooga Choo-Choo” might be a 
signal or a password. Sounds fantastic 


Aut such request programs have act- 


ually been used in the past by bootleg 
and other illegal rings, in just such a 


manner. 


, so FAR THE WAR hasn't af- 
fected programs much, though 
Helen Hayes’ fine dramatic programs 


‘are to leave the air the end of January. 


Her tea company sponsor fears that 
shipping lanes in, the Pacific between 

, India and the U. S. may be 
blocked, and a shortage of the precious 
leaves develop. That would leave him 


with an expensive program and no tea 
to sell. 


CECIL BROWN, the CBS re- |- 


porter at Singapore, was aboard 
the British battleship Repulse when she 


was sunk by Japanese planes, but he 
es sontkedl “Tar calen e fears of his 
wife, in New York, he sent her a com- 


forting cable: 


“Health reasonably satisfactory. In 
October the air force crashed me. 
November an army truck plunged over 
a hill with me. In December the navy 
tried to sink me. Since no additional 
branches of the force remain, don’t 


worry.” 


Pe eee ae See 
- 
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PLAY 


BADMINTON 


S 


SIGN UP TODAY! 


See your coach or athletic director 
today about Scholastic Badminton 


Tournaments in your school. Regu- 


lation Scholastic medals for winners. 
Badminton can be played at home, 
too, either indoors or outdoors. 


Your local sporting goods dealer will 
be glad to give you information on 
Dreadnought Badminton Nets. 


The 

LINEN THREAD CO. 
Inc. 

60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Boston Chicago 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
San Francisco Gloucester 











‘SANFORD’S 


Makers of PEN-IT and ROYAL 
Inks takes pleasure in announcing the 


PRIZE WINNERS 


in the recent Sanford’s 


WORD CONTEST 
+. 

First Prize — $25 
ELAINE EHRHARDT 
218% East Jackson St., Morris, Til. 

i 
Second Prize — $15 
MARGIE WINN 
1023 Manegault St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
* 


Third Prize—$10 
LAURA M. EHRHARDT 
810 N. Church St. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Fourth Prize—$5 

DON RODGER 

1831 Foster Ave. 
Chicago, Tl 


A list of other winners who have been 
sent checks by mail will be supplied op 
request. To the many contestants whose 
excellent entries just missed winning we 
say: “Thanks for participating. We wish 
everybody could have won a cash prize 
but judges awards are final and merit 
alone determined the winners.” Sanford 
Ink Company, Congress & Peoria Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 
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How to make 
America’s past 
graphically visual 
for your pupils! 


.pine needles 











TF STORY OF 


Everyday 
Things 


BY Arthur Train, yr. 


EW people are aware of the breath- 

taking drama behind the articles of 
living which today are considered com- 
monplace. Yet the things with which 
Americans have cooked and eaten and 
dressed and traveled and earned their 
bread reflect the whole history of Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Now, at last, a book has been written 
about the things with which we and our 
forefathers have lived that brings Ameri- 
can history vividly to life. It ‘s a story of 
things both useful and orna:nental from 
the days of Pocahontas to the present— 
including our houses, our furniture, 
everything connected with agriculture, 
transportation, churches and schools, our 
industries and our amusements. 

Here you will find a warmly human 
account of the heritage that lies in every- 
day things. But more than that, it will 
enable you to impart the sense and feel- 
ing, the hardships and triumphs, the in- 
genuity and surprising love of beauty of 
our American forebears. Instead of dry- 
as-dust textbook facts, you can give 
your classes the color and drama and 
flavor of the American way of living 
through the past three centuries. 


Read it 5 Days FREE! 





8, phe gagpadnaty Boo 7s N. Y. 


ie of 7s STORY OF 
EVERYDAY “TH agree to remit 
$3.50, = a few pee a within 5 


days of receipt, or return the book postpaid. 
PINs S50. 02 0ccstsccess coseube seb eenbis 

RBBIORS. 2. cccdecccccces cet s+ sesweceesés 
Dd ode vts Chawentetes Brat. cc ccees< 


Professional Connection 


+ <_e ] check, 0 me. for $3.50. Send 
me the postpaid. Same return and 
refund privilege. 




















In Charge of Yourself 


(Concluded from page 27) 

Then as I left, I noticed a sign: “100 
feet to a lean-to.’ Had I seen this 9 
hours earlier, I could have spent the 
night like a king reposing on a bed of 

tected against the 
cold and rain. Still I wouldn’t have had 
it otherwise, for I had become a free 
man. I had learnt the strength I had 
inside of me. Starved, sleepy, and, wet, 
I struggled down to the mountain lodge 
for breakfast, quietly happy that I had 
finally gotten  maylall in hand—that-after 
the first mistakes I had done as well 
as I could. I had conquered my en- 
vironment, my problem, my fear. As I 
ambled along, { kept murmuring cheer- 
fully to myself: ‘Come on life, do your 
worst..I can take it.” 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cAre, ada, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, fll; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, drm; ip; oil, how Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In forciay, ——e ti—French u, 
German ii, y at Hable—French 
liquid 1; nd tcl <8 ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. a ide of eulee bade 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 

auspices (6s-pi-séz), p. 11. Signs or 
omens regarding the future. 

bric-a-brac ( brik-a-brik), p. 18. Knick- 
knacks; miscellaneous art objects 

Castillo ( kés-té-y5), p. 14. 

circumscribe ( sir-kiim-skribe), 
Limit narrowly, restrict. 

Corregidor (kér-ra-hé-dér), p. 4. 

goldbricker, p. 8. Army slang: loafer. 

Irigoyen (éri-gd-yén), p. 14. 

Kerch (kérch), p. 5. 

Lofoten (16-f6-tén) Islands, p. 5. 

Malacca (ma-lak-a), p. 9. 

Malaya (mé-ld-a), p. 9. 

Miquelon (mik-a-lén), p. 5. 

Mozhaisk (m6-zhisk), p. 5. 

Penang ( pé-ndng), p. 10. 

proving ground, p. 11. Testing field. 

St. Pierre (sin-pydr), p. 5. 

Sarawak (sii-rd-wiik), p. 9. 

or Fidelis (sém-pér fi-dé-lis), p. 6. 

Latin. “Always faithful.” Motto of U. S. 
Marine Corps. 
Thailand (ti-land), p. 9. Official name of 
Siam. 
Yunnan (yd6n-ain), p. 10. 





p- 11. 





Clouds Over Mountains 

Emperor Hirohito has decided that 
“clouds over mountain ranges” will be the 
subject of the annual New Year’s im 
poem -ompetition in Japan, i Imperial 
poem bureau announced recen 

Prince Kimeru Sanju, chief sefel the firea? =p 
bureau, said he was at 





An Opportunity Some 
RETIRED EDUCATOR 
: Will Welcome 
In a limited number of communities 
SCHOLASTIC has openings for retired 
high school principals, heads of History 
and English departments, and substitute 


PN ME Ry: 


ee 
educators who are interested in increas- 
ing their income through dignified and 
pleasant part-time work. Write today for 
details regarding openings in your area. 


SCHOLASTIS MAGAZINES 


—Dept. LR—-1-12 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











Itchy Scalp 


urface Pimples & irritations — 
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Mr. Levant one of those nostal: 
melodies of win, I Have to Catch a 
Train.” 
The New Yorker 
* 
Hee-Haw! 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer, 
* - 


Pardon Him! 


As Governor of New York, Al Smith 
once addressed the inmates of Sing Sing 


prison. Fi the nature of the audi- 
ence, he in his usual fashion: 
“| ellow-citizens -—.” A gust of giggles ran 
through the hal). — 


The Governor blushed, cleared his 
tluoat, and tried again: “Fellow-con- 
victs ——.” 

This time the laughter was loud. “Oh,” 
le stammered, “I mean I'm glad to see 
so many of 49 here!” 

* 


‘Ow About It? 
Englishman: What's that bloomin’ noise 
I ‘ear outside? 
American: That’s an owl. 
nglishman: Of course, but ’o’s ‘owling? 


The Open Book 

















Susie Misses Cue 


Butch: “What's the difference between 


the son of a millionaire, an organ, and a 
pot of glue?” 

Susie: “I don’t know.” 

Butch: “Well, the first is the heir to 
millions and the second has millions of 
air” 

Susie: “And what about the pot of glue?” 

Butch: “That's where you're stuck.” 

Central High Register, Omaha, Neb. 


* 


Hizzoner 


Caller: “Td like to see the jud peter: pleas. 
Maid: “I'm sorry, sir, but he’s at 
Caller: “But my errand is important.” 
Maid: “It can’t be helped, sir. His Honor 

is at steak.” 

* 


Polly Hen 
Farmer a have the world’s most 


Farmer Brown: “How so?” 


J 


Farmer : “I cxossed a parrot and a 
hen and now I have a chicken that not 
lays an egg, but also says ‘Come Come and 
get it!” 
* 
Good Measure 


An Irishman psssed a shop which adver- 
tised “Everything Sold by the Yard.” 
Thinking to play a joke on the shop-keeper. 
he ideas aaah te all eae Sar 0 yond 


of milk. 
The shop- , not to be outdone, 
dipped his finger in a bowl of milk and 


drew a line a pen oo Ge comnts. 
“Five cents, please,” he said. 

“All right,” the Irishman came ‘back; 
“roll it up and I'll take it!” 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 
+ 


Phere was an old farmer named Munions, 
Whose corn tangled up with his bunions. 
He raised nice potatoes, 


But sli on tomatoes, 
And fell bad on his onions. 
a 
Hump-h! 


Teacher: “If a number of cattle is called 
a herd, and a number of sheep is called a 
flock, what would you call a number of 
camels?” 

oy “A carton.” 


“The Craftsman,”’ Dearborn, Mich. 
* 
Daftynition 


Itches is something that when a recruit 
is standing at attention his nose always. 


The Army Times 
* 


The Last Straw 
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TROAAQUS on Fonoda. 





THE GRAY OR THE PINK 
AS QUICK AS A WINK! 





THAT’s what Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 930 
. Ensemble 


Eraser at your stationer’s or art supply store. 
BIG CASH PRIZES 
Write for information NOW 
on the 1941-42 
WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 





WELDON ROGERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 














“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 





WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 





Weite Dagt P, GHETAL ARTS 00. tex, Rochester, MY. 
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OH, PLANTERS PEANUTS 
ALWAYS: GIVE ME #& 
LIFT ! 


YOU SURE CAN GO UP 
FOR YOUR SHOTS! 


~ 









It's good strategy for any game to eat foods that as rich in flavor—the flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty 
give you a “‘lift’’—and that lift your team’s score — salted peanuts that always taste good. Eat PLANT- © 
in the bargain. That’s what PLANTERS PEANUTS do _ ERS for more energy in everything you do—and § 
—and that’s why so many athletes in every sport for more flavorin between-meal snacks. Get a bag ~ 
eat PLANTERS for energy. PLANTERS PEANUTS are now. Just be sure they‘re genuine PLANTERS— ~ 
rich in stamina-building vitamins. And they‘re just with the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


naw Re Pat. ANU 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—5c 










Just SEND 4 EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS OR WRAPPERS AND 25c FOR A “LUCKY MR. PEANUT PENCIL” 
Here's a pencil that’s as much fun to look at and plastic; precision-made to give unfailing perform- 
show to friends as it is to write with! It lias a ance. Just send four empty. 5c PLANTERS PEANUT 

full figure of the famous “MR. PEANUT” in an in- -bags or four JUMBO BLOCK wrappers and 25c to 
triguing transparent tank, fully visible when carried PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and one 
in your pocket. Beautifully designed in colored of these pencils will be mailed to you promptly. y 








